


Letters from the Members... 


50th Annivesarry 


As the editor-in-chief of the East Orange 
High School News, it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the Golden Anni- 
versary of our high school publication. To 
commemorate this historic occasion, we plan 
to publish a special edition, which will in- 
clude an account of the growth of our news- 
paper since 1899, biographies of former 
editors of the News, stories about East 
Orange High School alumni who have be- 
come prominent in their fields of endeavor, 
excerpts from previous editions of the News, 
tales of former outstanding athletic teams 
and heroes, and to bring the issue up to the 
present, articles which describe the present 
clubs and activities available in the school. 


I firmly believe that the anniversary of 
the News is a notable occasion in high 
school journalism. For fifty consecutive 
years students have maintained enough in- 
terest to write, edit, and publish their own 
newspaper. In all this time the staffs have 
striven to provide their student readers with 
interesting content which would meet the 
high standards of good journalism. 

Many former News writers found their 
experiences memorable and beneficial in 
their later professions. Such distinguished 
personalities as Margaret Clapp, President 
of Wellesley College; A. Grove Day, Chair- 
man of the Department of English at the 
University of Hawaii; Everett R. Clinchy, 
President of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews; Ann Harding, motion 
picture star; Judge Herman Hillenback; 
Bill Canfield, Cartoonist for the Newark 
Evening News; Edward O. Stanley, Vice- 
President of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Dick Husted, author of “Re- 
placement”, and a host of others worked 
on the News. 

Thousands more read the News while in 
school: Phil Cook, radio announcer; Judge 
Harry Lindeman; Rear Admiral Pennoyer; 
Arthur Whiteside, President of Dun and 
Bradstreet; Randall Davey, noted artist; 
Albert Freeland, former Congressman; Lo- 
well Bennett, war correspondent; Livingston 
Gearhart, pianist with Fred Waring; Bette 
Davis; Dennis Wortman, cartoonist for 
the World Telegram; Paul Horowitz, sports 
columnist with the Newark Evening News; 
and Bill King, cartoonist with the Saturday 
Evening Post, among them. Countless News 
readers and writers now reside in com- 


munities throughout the United States as 


respected citizens.—B.B., N.J. 

We are very happy indeed to honor 
the East Orange News, its present staff, 
and all those whose work in the past has 
made possible its impressive record of 

We 


are forwarding a letter for inclusion in 


service to school and community. 


your Anniversary Issue. 

Our records are rather complete for 
the past 25 years but to go over all them 
at this busy time of the year is beyond 
the realm of possibility with the limited 
staff at our disposal. However, we are 
happy to check those for the State of 
New Jersey with the following results: — 

The Blair Breeze, Blair Academy, 
Blairstown 1891 

The Skirmisher, Bordentown Mili- 
tary Institute, Bordentown 1895 

The Pingry Record, Pingry School, 
Elizabeth 1892 

The Budget, School, 
Elizabeth 1870 

The Lawrence, Lawrenceville School, 
1880 


The Lawrenceville Literary Maga- 


Vail-Deane 


Lawrenceville 


zine, Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville 1895 
The Argo, Rutgers Preparatory 
School, New Brunswick 188° 
The Spectator, Trenton Central High 
1900 
Since 1925, when we held our first 


School, Trenton 


Contest, 20,249 newspapers and maga- 
zines have entered the Annual Contests 
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THE COVER 


The cover for this issue of The Review 
came from a plate used as a division page 
in the 1949 Crimson and Gold, the yearbook 
of the Colton Union High School, Colton, 
California. It is reproduced here through 
the courtesy of Miss Christine B. Beeson, 


the Adviser, and the members of the staff 


of the book . 


and become members of the Association. 
As some of these have been repeated, and 
as we estimate about a 25 per cent change 
each year, we would state that 15,187 
would be a reasonable figure to present 
in answer to your question as to the 
number of different entries. 

Your inquiry was a most interesting 
We note that 
all of the publications above are from 


one from many angles. 


private schools except that from Trenton. 
And Trenton’s Spectator lacks one year 
of the half-century mark. 

More power to you, and may your next 
50 years be as happy and progressive as 
the first—Ed. 


Our Error 


I have returned the set of microfilms of 
the Medalist papers. Since they concern 
the papers from larger schools, we feel they 


Also, the 
advertisement in The School Press Review 


would not be much help to us. 


states that the microfilm is “of Medalist 
Newspapers from the 1948 Contest.” Our 
paper received Medalist that year. We 
were asked to send in our paper so that 
the film could be made. This we did but 
none of the mimeographed papers or those 
from smaller schools appeared on the film. 


We feel the ad was misleading —M.F., Ky. 


Fortunately, this is the only Adviser to 
be mislead of the scores who have pur- 
chased the filmstrips. We are changing 
the ad to read “printed” newspapers to 
avoid any future misunderstandings. As 
to the size of the schools, the Medalist 
papers reproduced were from all classes 
of schools from the smallest to the largest. 
Mimeographed papers were not included. 
They were discussed at an Advisory Board 
meeting and it was decided not to include 
them with our first offering of this kind, 
as the minutes indicate. Instead, a com- 
mittee was appointed to look into the 
matter and to report at a later meeting. 
This report is to be received though the 


delay is not the fault of the committee. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Emphasis on Photography Highlighted 9th 
Short Course on Yearbook Production 


ITH the largest attendance in re- 

cent year:, the 9th Annual Short 

Course in Yearbook Production 
to be conducted by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association opened its sessions on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 8, in McMillin 
Theatre on the campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The theme of the 1949 Conference, “For 
Better 1950 Yearbooks”, was outlined by 
the Director of the Association; by DeWitt 
D. Wise, Yearbook Division Chairman; by 
Allan S. Lassner of the Comet Press, New 
York City; and by William T. Cooke of 
the Campus Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
in the general assembly preceding the sec- 
Mr. Lassner 


stressed the topic, “Personnel for your 1950 


tional meetings and clinics. 


Yearbook” and Mr. Cooke, “Engineering 
your 1950 Yearbook.” 

Following the opening meeting, there 
were three series of sectional meetings in 
which the following topics were outlined by 
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the speakers, wit time at the end for 
questions from the delegates and discussion 
of various items taken from the remarks 
of those in charge of the specialized hours: 
“Your 1950 Yearbook—Plan for it”, “Year- 
book Manuscript, Photographs and Ma- 
terials”, “What Makes a Medalist?”, “The 
Working Dummy Must be 
“Planning, Composition and Selection of 
Pictures”. 


Practical’, 


Several of these topics were re- 
peated in order to give staffs with limite1 
numbers in attendance a chance to cover 
the entire Conference. In addition to Mr. 
Lassner and Mr. Cooke, John C. Ursprung, 
Jr., of Campus, and Charles C. Clegg, 


The 9th Annual Short Course in 
Yearbook Production came to a close 
with a luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin, 
and an illustrated address on “Talking 
Pictures” by Wyatt B. Brummitt of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


Robert A. Greener, and Arthur L. Fleischer 
of the Comet Press, spoke at these sectional 
meetings. 

A series of meetings was held on Satur- 
day morning followed by Clinics. One set 
of clinics was open to staff members only 
and another for Advisers only. At these 
clinics, staff members and Advisers brought 
in their books for special comment and for 
advice on their general improvement. 


EATURED at the 1949 Short Course 

was better photography for the year- 
books. Wyatt B. Brummitt of the Division 
of Amateur Still-Picture Making of the 
Eastman Kodak Company at Rochester, 
N.Y., and co-author of “This is Photog- 
raphy”, conducted a sectional meeting on 
Charles Hurlburt, of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., conducted a simi- 
lar sectional meeting on Saturday morning 


Friday afternoon. 


and both men joined for a special clinic 
on photographic reproduction on Saturday 
morning. 











This was the first time the Short Course 
had the advantage of technical information 
on photography separate from its use in 
plates and in the composition of the year- 
books. It is planned to make this an 
annual feature to supplement the outstand- 
ing contributions in technical production 
given by the other members of the speaking 
staff. 


NOTHER “first” at the Short Course 

was the exhibition of yearbooks entered 
in the 15th Annual Critique and Contest 
in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library. 
There had been a demand for this for 
several years but it was impossible to carry 
out on previous occasions. This year the 
majority of the books came in close to the 
deadline and through a fortunate office 
arrangement they were processed and placed 
early in the hands of the Board of Judges. 
The late arrivals, and there were a number, 
were handled in New York so the Board 
as a whole was able to concentrate on its 
major function. 

In addition, it was the first time in three 
years that transportation strikes had not 
taken place right at the time of the autumn 
Conference. The CSPA took advantage 
of these considerations and was able to place 
on display all but a small number of the 
646 entries, the largest group ever to be 
handled by the Association. 


N additional “first”, was the exhibition 

of 62 prize-winning photos from the 
fourth annual (1949) National High School 
Photographic Awards sponsored by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Included were 
the First, Second and Third Prize winners 
from the four contest classes plus a selec- 
tion from the remaining 335 prize winning 
prints. These were enlarged to 12 x 15 
inches and mounted on special screens which 
served as appropriate back drops to the 
yearbook exhibit itself. 

It is understood that as a result of the 
favorable impression gained during the Con- 
ference, the representatives of the Eastman 
Kodak Company are considering the possi- 
bility of proposing that the aim of the 
coming national photographic contest shall 
be the taking of pictures for the school 
annual. Their decision will become known 
when the next announcements of their con- 
tests are teleased. 

More than 400 delegates sat down to a 
delicious luncheon in the Grand Ballroom 
of the McAlpin Hotel some 16 stories above 
the city. A group photograph was taken 





Two 





which is reproduced in part in this issue of 
the Review. At its conclusion, Mr. Brum- 
mitt, assigned by Mr. Hurlburt, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Talking Pictures”. 
In this, the good and the bad were shown 
and some excellent advice given to the dele- 
gates on what to do and what not to do 
in connection with the pictorial side of their 
yearbooks. 

The 452 delegates came from twelve 
states, 110 communities and 130 schools. 
They represented elementary, consolidated, 
junior high, senior high, private, vocational 
and technical schools and junior and teach- 
ers colleges. The range was from New 
Hampshire to Virginia to Minnesota. 





News and Notes 


The Director of the CSPA was quoted in 
the Panama Canal Zone Junior College 
Spotlight on a statement appearing earlier 
covering the fact that it is estimated there 
are 25,000 student newspapers, magazines 
and yearbooks in the U.S. below the college 
level, 750,000 boys and girls are working 
on their staffs, 85 per cent of the staffs go 
to institutions of higher learning, and that 
they raise and expend annually some 16 
millions of dollars. 

fo Gig 

Some thirty-odd teachers and professors 
of journalism in summer schools throughout 
the United States received packages of 
CSPA materials for use in their classes 
of journalism Advisers. The packages sent 
out by the CSPA included samples of all 
aids, contest and convention literature, Ad- 
visers Association Bulletins, copies of recent 
issues of The School Press Review and a 
supply of the two printed publications issued 
last year by the Advisers Association, “What 
Price Advisership?” and the 
Survey.” 


“California 


ee ae 

Louis E. Inglehart, Director of Public 
Relations of the Nebraska State Teachers 
College at Wayne, is the author of an un- 
published thesis on the status of the school 
publications in the State of Colorado. Mr. 
Inglehart approached his work with a 
thorough knowledge of the school press 
field, having been the editor of a school 
newspaper himself. As a result of the study, 
some alterations in the offerings in jour- 
nalistic courses for Advisers has been noted 
in the schools of Colorado. 
noted that there is a different attitude to- 


It was also 


ward such work in schools and departments 
of journalism in colleges and universities 
as compared with that in the teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

ba ® 


During the summer, the Director of the 
CSPA, while visiting the Washington State 
Normal School at Machias, Maine, had 
the pleasure of attending a special showing 
of the movie, “Lobstertown,” a documen- 
tary film covering the lobster industry of 
the Maine Coast, produced by Boris Ver- 
mont of the Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Corporation. Mr. Vermont exhibited an- 
other of his productions at the 25th Annual 
Convention, “Communications”, gave a 
brief talk on documentary films and an- 
swered questions of the delegates. “Lob. 
stertown” was well received at Machias for 
many of the people shown it were well 
known to the summer session students who 
came from the area in which it was pro- 


duced. 


oe 

Col. Hans Christian Adamson, the man 
who was lost and found with Captain Eddie 
Richenbacker on a raft in the South Pacific, 
will again give CSPA members his famous 
book reviews in a special supplement to 
the Advisers Col. 
Adamson has been invalided for some time 


Association Bulletin. 


but a series of successful operations cul- 
minating during the summer, has restored 
him to vigorous health. He has been on 
CSPA Convention programs in the past 
and we look forward to having him with 
us again in the near future. If you like 
his reviews, write and tell him. He lives 


at 277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


vv? 

Miss Elsie Till, Adviser to the Rajah, the 
publication of the Roozevelt Junior High 
School, New Brunswick, N.J., and a mem- 
ber ef the Advisers Association, is among 
the 116 American teachers selected to ex- 
change positions during the 1949-50 school 
year with British, French and Canadian 
teachers. 


The teacher interchange program is spon- 
sored by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, the Department of State 


and a group of educational organizations. 
This is the fourth year of American-British 
exchanges. Miss Till is one of 93 teachers 
going to England. 

Her address for the year will be Wibsey 
Modern Secondary School, Bradford, York- 
shire, England. 
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The University Workshop for High 
School Journalists 


By L. J. HORTIN 


F you had 100 student editors and 15 
advisers from 28 high schools, how 
would you teach journalism effectively 
in one week’s time? 

This problem faced Ohio University this 
summer, and the answer was “the workshop 
method”. Under the direction of Prof. 
George Starr Lasher, the Ohio University 
School of Journalism held its annual “Work- 
shops and Conference” on high school 
publications during the first week of the 
summer session, June 20-25. 

The “workshoppers”—students and teach- 
ers alike—agreed that the method was 
effective and popular. It was effective 
largely because it permitted the participants 
to solve their individual problems in pub- 
lishing high school newspapers and year- 
books. 


mixture of work, play, talking, and listening. 


It was popular because it was a 


NITIATED in 1946 as a conference, 
the session has now been expanded 
into a full week’s meeting. The first four 
days were devoted exclusively to workshops 
in three groups—yearbook editors, news- 
paper editors, and business managers. A 
specialist, usually chosen from the uni- 
versity faculty, was appointed to be chair- 
man of each group. 

The atmosphere throughout the sessions 
was decidedly informal. For example, the 
newspaper editors and advisers assembled 
in a large room where a huge table provided 
a “community desk”. Perhaps the topic 
of the session was “front page makeup”. 

The chairman usually opened the parley 
with a brief definition of terms and an out- 
line of the purposes of good makeup. Then 
came the question, “What is your problem 
in Makeup?” Instantly hands shot up 
from at least half of the members present. 
The chairman would always pass the query 
to the editors and advisers for suggested 
solutions. An assistant would list the sug- 


gestions on the blackboard for the benefit 


of the entire group. Finally, the chairman 


would summarize the conclusions, adding 
ideas of his own. 
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Associate Professor of Journalism 
Ohio University 


To put into practice these ideas, the 
leader would distribute dummy sheets to 
each workshopper, with instructions to lay 
out a front page for his particular news- 
paper. Then the sheets were collected, com- 
pared, and analyzed. 

This procedure was used with variations 
by the other groups. The yearbook work- 
shoppers studied layout, typography, art, 
covers, copy, photography, engraving, and 
staff organization. The business managers 
worked on the problems of advertising, cir- 
culation, and simple bookkeeping. 

The final two days of the session were 
devoted to the “conference” phase. Here 
representatives from commercial firms lec- 
tured and conducted roundtable discussions. 
Staff members from the daily newspaper 
met with the young editors and their ad- 
visers to consider the more technical aspects 
of journalism. 

All groups were taken on tours of inspec- 
tion through the university journalism head- 
quarters, through a newspaper plant, and 
other commercial establishments. These 
tours were conducted by university jour- 
nalism students who took pride in showing 
the young “Greeleys” the processes involved 
in all kinds of printing. 

On display were representative copies of 
the various newspapers and yearbooks pub- 
lished by the participating schools. At 
least two university faculty members orally 
analyzed the newspapers in the general 
meeting on the concluding day of the 
session. Also on display were books and 
materials considered helpful in publishing 
yearbooks or newspapers. 


7 wasn’t all work and no play at the 
workshop. Swimming parties, picnics, 
ball games, socials, stunt nights, dances, and 
informal get-togethers were held for the 
entertainment of the visitors. Since a music 
clinic for high school students was also 
being held at that time, there were many 
opportunities for social activities. 


There were problems, of course, but it 








was quite obvious that most high school 
journalists had come to the sessions with 
a serious purpose in mind. Among the 
problems to be solved were the following: 
securing an adequate staff of teachers and 
specialists; providing meals and lodging 
while the university was in session; chaperon- 
ing the students who came without an ad- 
viser; conducting the workshops on the 
“student level” and the “teacher level” at 
the same time. 


After four years of experience in conduct- 
ing these meetings, the OU School of 
Journalism has summarized the advantages 
of the workshop procedure as follows: 

1. It permits student editors and advisers 

to meet others in the profession. 

2. It raises the standards of the partici- 

pating schools. 

3. It gives young journalists a working 

knowledge of the fundamentals of 
journalism. 


4. It offers -practical solutions to indi- 
vidual problems. 

5. It combines the informality of a play- 
ground with the teaching function of 
a schoolroom. 

6. It tends to remove the barriers that 
occasionally exist between students and 
teachers. 


For these reasons Professor Lasher is 
convinced that there has been developed here 
a program that promises much in the way 
of concentrated training for high school 
journalists. 


Letters 
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They may have sent for copies of the 
papers but this office is not aware of such 
action. We express our apologies to the 
Adviser writing us and we assure her 
and the other members of the Association 
that any misrepresentation was entirely 
unpremeditated.—Ed. 
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OUR THANKS FOR .... 


the interest and attention of the 452 delegates and Advisers who 
gave up a beautiful week end and, at the expense of much time 
and effort, journeyed to New York for the most comprehensive 
and best attended Short Course the Association has yet experienced; 


the able assistance of Messers Lassner, Greener and Fleischer 
of the Comet Press and Messers Cook and Ursprung of the 
Campus Publishing Company who maintained and advanced the 
high standards of the lectures in the general and sectional meetings; 


the generous donation of the programs and the note books that 
contributed so much to the information nad reporting of the 
Conference by the Campus Publishing Company; 


the loan of the photographs from the 1949 National High School 
Photographic Awards by the Eastman Kodak Company which 
contributed so much to the information and reporting of the 
enhancement of the setting; 


the splendid contribution to the program of Messers Brummitt 
and Hurlburt of the Eastman Kodak Company in sectional meetings 
and clinic and for the illustrated lecture at the luncheon; 

the tireless efforts of the Chairman of the Yearbook Division, 
DeWitt D. Wise, which resulted in one of the most productive 
and smooth running Conferences held by the Association; 


the interest, enthusiasm and appreciative comments of all who 
had a part in the Ninth Annual Short Course in Yearbook 


Production. 


Four 


PROGRESS IN YEARBOOKS 


At times, one is inclined to judge all yearbooks by the one on 
which he has spent a great deal of time and effort throughout the 
school year. We assume that whatever kind of book is issued, 
it is the best the school can produce at that particular moment with 
the available student, physical and financial resources at hand. As 
such, it is considered by the Association with, additionally, a 
comparative view of other similar efforts in schools all over the 
country. 

There has been a noticeable increase in the character of all the 
books from the over all viewpoint of the Association. Occasionally, 
one drops below its earlier stand for reasons with which Advizers 
are all too familiar. On the whole, progress has been steadily on 
the up grade as a comparison of the collective efforts of the staffs 
and Advisers will readily reveal. 

More and more, editors are taking complete charge of the pro- 
duction of the books and they are truly becoming student efforts 
from cover to cover. The frequent contests, the increasing number 
of short courses for students and Advisers, the development of aids 
and guides by the school press asociations and commercial establish- 
ments, loan services whereby year books may be borrowed for study, 
the training of staffs over a period of two or three years with top 
le.el replacements from the ranks, and the growing confidence 
of the professional field in the ability of the editors to work things 
out for themselves, have contributed greatly to making the yearbooks 
instruments of pride and joy to all who are associated with them. 

They emphasize the power and permanence of the printed record 
and the high degree of responsibility vested in those delegated to see 
them to completion. Good points stand out until the books are in 
tatters; mistakes last even longer. Perhaps nowhere else than in 
the yearbook office is it more fitting that a famous verse from the 
Rubaiyat should be inscribed in letters of gold on the wall for all 
to read and ponder. It begins, “The moving finger writes . . .” 
Look it up sometime. 
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U.S. TREASURY ISSUES 
PEACETIME STAMP ALBUM 


New 10- and 25-cent peacetime Savings Stamp albums for use 
in School Savings Programs now are available from State Savings 


Bonds offices. 


Prepared at the insistence of teachers and volunteers who ob- 
jected to continued use of the albums carrying wartime motifs, 
the new albums are printed in red and blue on single sheets of 
white paper folded to a size of three by six and a half inches. 
The front carries the American eagle and the School Savings seal. 
About half of the squares to be filled with stamps contain illustra- 
tions of peacetime savings goals or slogans. 


Because the supply at present is limited, teachers are asked to 
have students fill any old albums they may have started. 

Teachers who just are beginning School Savings Programs may 
obtain the new albums for immediate use. 

Since post offices will not have the new albums for distribution, 
teachers desiring them should contact their State Savings Bonds 
Address of each office is on the back of the Fall 
1949 School Savings Journal, which all teachers should have in 


office at once. 
their possession. 
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Yistrict IL of SOUTH CAROLINA’S 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
was scheduled to try an experiment for its 
October 7 meeting—a Clinic-Workshop. It 
was to be held under the direction of 
Charles MacInnis, Adviser to Hi-Life of 
Columbia High School, and all look forward 
to the ful! story of the meeting. The 
gathering was scheduled to fall within the 
observance of National Newspaper Week, 
October 1-8, with which organization Quill 
and Scroll is also cooperating. The outcome 
of the Workshop angle was to be a com- 
posite study of how the papers of the 
membership met or failed to meet the cri- 
teria established by the national and state 
groups in whose contests the publications 
participate. 

k *k 

The NORTH CAROLINA SCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS INSTITUTE held its 8th 
annual meeting on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
on 7-8 October. The organization is spon- 
sored by the Journalism Department and 
Extension Division of the University, the 
Daily Tar Heel, University newspaper, and 
the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction. The Director is Walter 
Spearman of the University of North Caro- 
lina. The presiding officer at the opening 
session was Donnie Lou Jacobs, of the 
Durham High School, President of the 
Institute. Featured speakers were Reid H. 
Montgomery, Director of the South Caro- 
lina Scholastic Press Association, E. L. 


Phillips, Principal of the East Durham 





With the Press Associations... 


Junior High School, and members of the 
University staff. Designs for a seal to be 
used in the masthead of member-publica- 
tions were submitted from the delegates and 
it is expected a decision will be reached 
shortly as to the approved sketch. 

* 2K * 

Approximately 150 high school journalists 
from the WABASH VALLEY attended a 
PRESS CONFERENCE, Oct. 22, on the 
Indiana State Teachers College campus. 

Conference highlight was the dinner 
speech of Charles A. Crowder, editor of the 
Flora, IIl., Sentinel, according to J. R. Bash, 
director of student publications. 

Editor Crowder came into the national 
limelight recently with his victorious personal 
fight to maintain a free press. He has also 
done a great deal for the high school 
journalists in Flora and vicinity. 

The Wabash Valley Press Conference, 
started in 1938, is sponsored by Alpha Phi 
Gamma, national honorary journalistic 
fraternity, at Indiana State. It is sanctioned 
by both the Indiana High School Principal’s 
Association and the Illinois High School 
Association. 

Thirty exhibitors were present including 
engravers, text book companies, photog- 
raphers, feature services, advertising mat 
services, cover manufacturers, and scho- 
lastic press associations. 

Yearbook and newspaper entries were 
judged with awards presented by the Terre 
Haute Tribune-Star Publishing Co. Writ- 
ing contests, workshops and panel discus- 
sions were featured group activities. 





Dreams Come True in Cleveland 


By SISTER MARY GRACE, HFN 


Secretary DSPA; Adviser, The Spire 
St. Stanislas High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Nothing wrong with dreaming, is there? 

For many months Sister Marie Em- 
manuel, S.C., of Holy Name High School, 
toyed with the thought. One day she 
mustered up all her courage, set on making 
her dream a pulsating reality. 

“Father,” she approached The Very 
Reverend Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D., dio- 
cesan superintendent of schools, “do you 
think we could have courses given to our 
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teachers of journalism?” 

She jet-propelled more. 

“. . . perhaps we could invite some news- 
paper men to give us a few talks .. . And 
could we, please, hold a press convention?” 

Three months later a modest number of 
advisers: priests, brothers, and sisters, met 
to elect officers of the Diocesan Scholastic 
Press Association, and to make plans for 
their first press convention. 





Coming Events 
4-5 November—Nebraska High School 


Press Association, annual convention, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

9-11 March 1950—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

12 November—New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., in connection with annual Con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Education 
Association meeting. 

19 November—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

19 November — High School Editorial 
Conference, annual meeting, University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 

25-26 November — National Scholastic 
Press Association, annual concerence, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

3 December — Philadelphia Conference, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic Press Association, Drexel 


Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 





May 6 saw a gaudy pattern of color 
weave through the halls of John Carroll 
University, host to Cleveland’s youngest 
Registration... Holy. Mass. 
General convocations. Twenty-six sectional 
meetings. Awards. Teen-Age Social. All 
this was heaped into the laps of some five- 
hundred youngsters, who just looked and 
wondered. 

That happened at the close of the 1948 
school year. 

Rev. Luke Yeager, O.S.B., Benedictine 
High School, president; Sr. Marie Em- 
manuel, S.C., vice-president; Brother Stanley 
G. Mathews, S.M., Cathedral Latin High 
School, secretary; and Mr. Walter Hayes, 
S.J., St. Ignatius High School, treasurer, 
guided the growth of this “dream child” in 
its first year of existence. 


association. 


A‘ an early fall meeting of the advisers, 
the following September, a common 
goal for the year was set up. “The combat- 
ing of secularism through student press” 
was chosen as the watchword. The presi- 
dent called a special meeting of student- 
editors to clarify to them the purpose of the 
goal, and suggested ways of putting it into 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Poetry of the Month... 


Patricia Sommardahl, poetry editor of The Acorn Magazine, 
Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, Virginia, and the members 
of her Staff have selected the poems appearing on this page from 
current student publications in their Exchange list. 


* * * 


LOVE 
By Jane Schmidt, 50 
It’s gone— 
It drifted in like an old hobo, 
Stayed a while, 
Then drifted on again. 
It made rain into sun, 
Mire into gold, 
Coarseness into beauty. 


It won’t return— 

But never mind. 

It left part of itself here; 

It turned a sham of affection 
Into love. 


Soundings 
Staples High School 
Westport, Connecticut 


BEFORE THE RAIN 
By Debby Booth, ’51 
As the misty, foggy dampness settles, 
With a slow and steady mystic hand it folds 
A cloak of clinging warmth and deathlike silence 
And withholds 


In awesome quietude all God’s rebellious kingdom. 


Soundings 
Staples High School 
Westport, Connecticut 


ELEGY 
By Eugenia Van Drooge, ’50 
She was old— 
Wrinkly, tissue-paper old. 
Her blue veins traced a lacy veil across her ancient face, 
Her faded cheeks were gray against the chalky sheets. 


She had far outlived all those she cared to meet, 
Save One. 


But the doctors would not let her go. 


Soundings 
Staples High School 
Westport, Connecticut 


ye -£€ 
LOVE’S WALTZ 


Nancy Stockton 


A butterfly with trembling, golden wings 
Above the silken petals of a rose, 
Did search for hidden, honeyed, fragrant things, 


That in a lovely flower’s heart repose. 

He took a sip from daffodil’s sweet lip, 
and kissed the velvet of a violet shy; 
Then up with wavering rise and sudden dip, 
He rose on wing to flutter in the sky. 


But then a heartfelt rapture filled his soul, 
For there the queen sat, wreathed in dainty lace, 
His one desire her love to have and hold, 
As down he dove to gain her sweet embrace. 
Alas! too late, he found her beauty false 
And winged away to dance again love’s waltz. 
The Acorn 
Jefferson High School 
Roanoke, Virginia 
an a 
THE TORNADO 
By Lois Kester 
It was like the stampeding of thousands of elephants, 
The sound grew and grew, falling from the sky. 
Swifty an enormous, gray shape swept over the prairie, 
Weird, massive, towering into the clouds 
With a gigantic cloud of dust in its wake .. . 
The monster was almost completely hidden, 
Except for its vine-like trunk with swelled, 
And swayed from one side to the other. 
The countryside was beaten mercilessly like a whipping boy, 
Then .. . Silence. The swaying trunk disappeared, 
The trampling sound of feet died, echoing on the horizon. 


Erasmian 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


rt 
EBB TIDE 


Marjorie La Pierre, ’51 
It’s ebb tide in the morning 
And the fog is drifting in 
The sea gulls on the misty shore 
Set up a dismal din; 
The stones are wetly brownish 
But majestic, harsh and grand, 
The salt waves whisper gossip 
As they sigh upon the sand. 

A pair of fog-horns harmonize, 
The air smells wet with brine; 
The eerie breeze is cold and damp 

And the sand is soaked with slime. 


Oh! I want to slip my moorings 
And go drifting out to sea; 

For I feel that a great adventure 
Waits in the fog for me. 


Green Witch 
Greenwich High School 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
: ¥ 
THE SUNBEAM 
Barbara Clark 
A sunbeam slips through the stained glass pane, 
Caresses the burnished hue of cross and altar-ware, 
To splash in patterns on the carved floor: 
Serenity unbroken. 
Within the violet shadows I wait. 
The pews are empty now, 
The choir, voiceless, and the organ, stilled— 
Yet, I am not alone— 


The Acorn 
Jefferson High School 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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OVERING the largest number of 
+ entries ever to be received for a 

CSPA Yearbook Critique and Con- 
test, the placings were released to the press 
on Friday, October 7, upon the opening of 
the 9th Annual Short Course in Yearbook 
Production at Columbia University in the 
City of New York. At the same time, the 
released lists were posted in the Rotunda 
of the Low Memorial Library where they 
were available to the delegates to the 
autumn conference. 

The 646 books in the Contest were an 
increase of 153 over the 1948 entries and 
represented the largest single increase in 
entries since the organization of the rating 
plan in 1935. They came from 41 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Canada, Germany and Japan, the two latter 
from American dependents’ schools. That 
from Japan was a beautiful job with a 
lacquered cover, inlaid with mother of pearl, 
and carrying the view of snow-capped Fuji- 
yima, so characteristic of Japanese art. 

Yearbook Advisers experienced their 
usual difficulties in getting their books from 
the printers and binders. The July 1 dead- 
line -was met by a large majority of the 
books but others were delayed for good 
cause—from the Adviser’s situation—and 
the Association did its best to help them out. 
As a matter of fact, twelve late arrivals 
had to be read and rated during the week 
preceding the Conference but with the usual 
generous help of the Board of Judges this 
was accomplished and the situation saved. 
Even at that, a half dozen books came too 
late for inclusion and they will have to be 
rated under the Post-Contest regulations. 

The Association is more concerned about 
the disappointments experienced by the stu- 
dents who had to wait for their books, and 
about the effect of the delays upon the in- 
terest in the books for the coming year, 
than it is in any inconvenience it may ex- 
perience itself. While the number of such 
delays has been reduced materially since 
the War, it is still too great for its effect 
on Adviser and student morale. 

Announcement of the placings to the 
press made it possible for many schools to 
receive the news through their local papers 
almost before their delegates to the Short 


Placings of 646 Yearbooks in the 15th Annual 
Critique-Contest Released During Short Course 





ENTRIES THROUGH THE YEARS 
1935 (First Critique and Contest) 105 


1936 157 
1937 187 
1938 229 
1939 261 
1940 261 
1941 287 
1942 283 
1943 230 
1944 245 
1945 225 
1946 379 
1947 472 
1948 493 
1949 na 646 





Course were able to pick up the informa- 
tion in New York. 

The score books were returned early by 
the Board of Judges and it is probable that 
before this issue of The Review reaches the 
schools they will be in the hands of the 
Advisers and staffs. The new “Yearbook 
Fundamentals”, in which all the comments 
and scores were entered, is an attractive 
and comprehensive booklet which, it is be- 
lieved, will be considered by Advisers as 
much an improvement over the earlier forms 
as it is appreciated by the Judges. 

Certificates of Award are now being en- 
grossed and they will be placed in the mails 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

While it is not desired to follow the 
lead of agencies and organizations that issue 
they are not to be bothered with inquiries 
until they can get around to answering the 
original request, the Association does sug- 
gest that requests for information as to 
standing, or for the Certificates, be held up 
until at least two weeks after the receipt 
of this magazine. The staff is devoting all 
its time to checking, recording and mailing 
the score books and Certificates and they 
can proceed no faster than they are working 
at present. 


THE 1949 PLACINGS 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
TOM TOM, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
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First Place 

TUCSONIAN, Tucson Sr. High School, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

LANE TECH PREP, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago, Il. 

MORTONIAN, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Ill. 

THE THORNTONITE, Thornton High School, 
Harvey, Ill. 

TOTEM, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 


N.Y. 

ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE MOHIAN, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 

COURIER, Fenger High School, Chicago, III. 

Second Place 

THE RADIATOR, Somerville High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

KE KIASIMA, Farrington High School, Hono- 
lulu, T.H. 


Third Place 
TRIANGLE, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 


Mich. 

FREMONTIAN, John C. Fremont High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

THE COMET, New Utrecht High School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 

LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

THE MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, Va. 

oa Wilson High School, Long Beach 
, Calif. 

BALLAD OF WESTERN HILLS, Western Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, O. 


First Place 

JANUS, Hazelton Sr. High School, Hazleton, Pa. 

CINEMA, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, O. 

or Kensington High School, Buffalo, 

KOALA, Riverside Polytech. High School, River- 
side, Calif. 

COTTON KINGDOM, South Senior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 

BLUE AND GRAY, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Va. 

= BEACON, Miami Edison High School, Miami, 

a. 

—th Aquinas Institute of Rochester, Roches- 
er, N.Y. 

GUSHER, C. E. Byrd High School, Shreveport, 


La. 
a Brookline High School, Brookline, 
ass. 
POT O GOLD, DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, O. 
MALDONIAN, Malden High School, Malden, Mass. 
= Hempstead School, Hempstead, 
TAMARACK, North Central High School, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
POLYTECHNIC STUDENT, John H. Francis 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
FORESTER, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 


Md. 

THE GRANITIAN, Granite High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

aa Springfield High School, Spring- 
eld, O. 

CENTRIPETAL, Central Catholic High School, 
Toledo 8, O. 

STRENUOUS LIFE, Roosevelt High School, Se- 
attle, Wash. 


Second Place 

—s Springfield Senior High School, Spring- 
eld, Mo. 

THE ROUNDUP, Southwest High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

GRAY CASTLE, San Diego High School, San 
Diego, Calif. 

SURVEYOR, George Washington High School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

NO SO WE EA, St. Petersburg Senior High 
School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

CHIEFTAIN, University High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

SCROLL, Washington High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Third Place 

THE PILOT WHEEL, Phineas Banning High 
School, Wilmington, Calif. 

THE ORIOLE, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn 
27, N.Y. 

901 to 1500 Pupils 
Medalist 

MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High School, 

San Antonio, Tex. 


(Continued on Page 13) 





























































Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. 
Dorothy Fouquet, Adviser to the 
Baysider, Bayside, Long Island, 
New York, and the members of her staff, 
we are indebted for the editorials on current 
problems of interest and value to school 
and students which have appeared in recent 
issues of their newspaper. 

k * * 


IN A. LATHER 


Cleanliness in personal hygiene is one of 
the most important factors in resistance to 
disease. Science has proved this and New 
York City school books have made it known 
to the public. In the past few decades, 
many books and pamphlets on sanitation 
have been published and various clean-up 
drives have been launched. 

The city’s own hygiene books state many 
times “Dirt breeds germs.” A person should 
bathe daily; hands should be washed at 
least six times a day and before every meal. 
Yet this, the richest city in the U. S., with 
such extensive public schooling, does not 
supply in its schools the materials necessary 
to carry out its own health rules, inexpensive 
soap and paper towelling. 

Before eating lunch, a student attends 
from three to five classes and sits at desks 
used by three to five other persons; he walks 
through halls and pushes doors used by 
hundreds of others that morning; he uses 
handrails touched by as many as a thousand 
people. 
sewing, or many other activities requiring 


He may partake in gym, shop, 


the use of much handled articles, and yet 
he sits down to the lunch table and eats 
his sandwich with these same hands, un- 
cleansed of any of these contacts, a potential 
epidemic in themselves. 

The little soap and paper towelling neces- 
sary to eliminate these threats to health 
could so easily be installed in the school 
lavs, in much the same manner as in public 
places. It seems a shame that a city as 
wealthy as New York should endanger the 
lives of so many of its young citizens for 
want of them. Such a situation should not 
be allowed to continue. 


eg 9 
IT’S IN THE CARDS 


Ever since that first caveman taught his 
con how to make a fire, man has been 
involved in a struggle to determine the best 
way to teach others. We have yet to arrive 


at a perfect method for both instilling 
knowledge and, even more important, for 
using it also. For the really educated person 
is the one who, in addition to having a fund 
of information at his fingertips, is able to 
utilize it in reasoning out problems which 
the teacher could not anticipate. Too often 
students are like sponges, absorbing all the 
pre-digested material offered by the in- 
structor, and giving it back to him at exami- 
nation time. The net result is a mind al- 
most completely blank six months after the 
completion of the course, despite perhaps a 
very good average in that subject. 

This may allow one to get through high 
school, but certainly it is no preparation for 
that time when it will be necessary to formu- 
late one’s own opinion and think inde- 
pendently. Only by learning how to diz 
out the facts, and actually working at this 
task of becoming educated will one derive 
those lasting values which mark the re- 


There is a 


sense of accomplishment that gives one the 


spected, intelligent individual. 


confidence so necessary to future success. 

In a democratic society, it is important 
to train individuals who, with all the facts 
before them, are capable of forming inde- 
pendent judgment. Our schools, through 
class discussions and forum meetings, try 
to develop the students’ power of critical 
thinking. However, before any student 
can learn to think independently, he must 
have at his command the facts necessary 
for such judgment. 

Therefore, report cards are a necessity, 
for they are an index to our acquisition of 
factual knowledge. It is on this basis that 
parents and teachers judge ability. They 
assume that the student, having acquired 
the necessary tools, is also capable of using 
them. 


y¥-v7 7 
STEPPING-STONES 


“And that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” These immortal 
words illustrate the foundation of our demo- 
cratic form of government for whose preser- 
vation, you, as the future voters of America 


are responsible. 


Your high school elections are only step- 
ping-stones to the big issues, which you, as 
a citizen, will be called upon to decide by 
Thus the policy of 


the use of your vote. 


knowing your candidates thoroughly which 
holds true in national elections, enables you 
to choose wi:ely the man you are putting 
in public trust. 

Many people throw away the value of 
their ballot by listening to the opinions of 
others instead of forming their own. Stu- 
dent-, who vote for a candidate, because 
their friends influence them, are apt to use 
this same method when they are men and 
women, voting on vital public issues. Aside 
from being an insult to the voter’s intelli- 
gence, it is, in this way, that many people 
are unwittingly led into voting for candi- 
dates with false ideals. Independent voting 
in high school elections teaches you to make 
your own decisions where the welfare of 
your country is concerned. 


,¢¢ 
INERTIA 


The G.O. has accomplished a great deal 
at Bayside High School including the re- 
opening of the G.O. store, the placing of 
the trophy case in the main hall, and im- 
All these 
have been done without any real student 
support. 


erally acknowledged to be above average, 


proved transportation to games. 


Since the student body is gen- 


there must be a reason for this disinterest. 


For one thing, there is a lamentable lack 
of publicity. The student council, which 
makes many decisions of vital importance 
to the student body, gets no publicity. After 
each meeting, the G.O. captains could tell 
their sections what had been accomplished 
at the council. Important matters, such as 
whether to support or drop a team could 
be decided by direct student vote. This 
procedure was successfully carried out on 


the question of the co-ed lunchroom. 


During the election of officers each term 
the students at the nominating convention 
have no idea of the merits of the candidates. 
If their records were read in the class- 
rooms before the convention, and each 
pupil voted, the system could be truly demo- 
cratic. The delegates to the convention 
would vote as their sections decided. This 
“electoral college” method, besides giving 
actual experience in national presidential 
elections, would stimulate interest in the 
G.O. because each student would be partici- 
pating. Bayside, in the past, has been very 


wise in never obscuring the real meaning 


of elections with elaborate pageantry and 


display. But full student support and en- 
thusiasm, that final goal, is still to be 


gained. 


The School Press Review 





Articles, Editorials, Cartoons Eligible 
for 13th CSPA-NTA Project 


CHOOL papers all over the country 
are currently taking part in the health 
education program of  tuberculocis 

associations in their respective communities 
through participation in the thirteenth an- 
nual School Press Project, sponsored jointly 
by the National Tuberculosis Association 
and its afhliates and the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 

The dual purpose of the project is the 
promotion of health education and good 
journalism among high school students 
throughout the nation. It aims specifically 
at the increased understanding by the stu- 
dent journalists and their readers of the 
tuberculosis problems of their particular 


communities. 


school 


HE 


carrying staff-written articles, editor- 


Papers participating are 


ials and cartoons on “Our Community Pro- 


gram for Tuberculosis Control” and on 
“How We Can Help Prevent Tuberculosis,” 


in their November and December issues. 


A nationally selected committee of health 
educators and journalists will evaluate the 
papers participating in the project and 
certificates of honor will be awarded all 
schools publishing papers approved by the 
committee. Judgement will be made on 
the basis of evidence of understanding of 
the subject, on accuracy of fact, clearness 
in presentation, originality and journalistic 
style. 

Work on the project will continue dur- 
ing the 1949 Christmas Seal Sale which 
opens on Nov. 21 and ends on Christmas 
Day. The Seal Sale is conducted annually 
by the 3,000 associations affiliated with the 
National Tuberculosis Association to raise 
funds to support their year-round com- 
munity services. 

Tuberculosis leads all diseases as a cause 
of death among young people between 15 
and 34 years of age. Leaders in the tuber- 
culosis control movement, however, pointing 
out that the disease is a communicable one, 
believe that the spread of tuberculosis can 


‘Where You Goin’, But?’ 


This article, appearing in the October 
3, 1949, issue of Time, was accom- 
panied by a cartoon from the Nation’s 
Business, in which a disturbed matron, 
talking to a puzzled official of a 
language school, asks, “Something that 
would help re-establish contact with my 
teen-age daughter.” Teachers are prob- 
ably better informed of the nuances of 
the ever changing slanguage of their 
charges. Whence it comes or whither 
it goes are matters for the researcher 
but that it does come and go is its 
only saving grace. Through the courtesy 
of Time we are privileged to reprint 
the article. 


“Thud!” 

That was one expressive word in U.S. 
teen-age use last week to convey a common 
feeling about the reopening of school. Noth- 


ing, teen-agers thought, could be more * 


“frip” than getting down to work in the 
first weeks of fall. 


This annual melancholia did not gener- 


November, 1949 


ally extend to U.S. parents. Pop-eyed, 
they watched the new styles in clothes and 
friends take form; only half believing, they 
listened as, with the fall semester, the 
language began its annual metamorphosis 
on teen-age tongues. 

Baby & Buggy. While “frip” has re- 
placed “lousy” in the South, “hairy” seems 
to be the coming word for it on the West 
Coast. In Denver, socially boresome class- 
mates formerly referred to as “creeps” are 
now called “meals”; a “sizzle” is a general 
term describing anyone from a creep to a 
show-off. In Chicago, last year’s “D.D.T.” 
(drop dead twice) is still fashionable; the 
dangling “but,” sounded with rising in- 
flection on the end of any declaration or 
Example: “Where 
In Detroit, high school 
girls now talk of the “goofs we go with”; 


question, is new there. 


you goin’, but?” 


in San Francisco a nice guy is a “good 
head.” 

Atlanta seemed to have the jump on 
most cities; there the new speech, far more 


than a few disconnected words, is fast 


ol) aa 
dare ee ie 
help | 
stamp out TB 


be cut down by a sound program of health 
education to the people. 

Sponsors of the project believe that the 
school press is an excellent medium for 
reaching young people and their parents 
with facts about tuberculosis which they 
use not only to protect themselves against 
the disease, but also to cooperate with com- 
munity efforts to combat tuberculosis. 


growing into a full-fledged slanguage. Two 
youngsters with the new Atlanta 


greeting, “Ahhh, Rooshan!” 


meet 
The conver- 
sation goes on: 

“Climb into my zoom buggy and come 
on down to Rusty’s for a naked steak and 
a P.C.” (Let’s drive to the eatery for a 
hamburger—with no trimmings—and a plain 
chocolate milk.) 

“Sorry, I’m going to see my N.W.A.B.” 
(A girl who necks with any boy.) 


“Dear Gussie, we must fall flat on our 


faces five times. Have been.” (That’s too 


bad. 


In Atlanta, does even an “ook” give out 
with a wolf whistle, but? No. When girls 
pass by, more likely the air is rent with 


T’ll see you later.) 


cries of ‘“Woo-woo, choo-choo,” or even 
a snatch of verse: “Ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust, come on, baby, you must, you 
must.” 

Buckes & Boots. 
also changing. Everywhere, the girls seem 


Teen-age styles are 


to be wearing hig-hugging skirts, shorter 
Sloppy 


sweaters are on the way out, tighter ones 


and far tighter than last year. 


topped with ropes of imitation pearls on 


the way in. Said one San Francisco high 
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Features of the Month... 


N submitting the features for this issue 
of The Review, Edward J. Bracken, 
Adviser to The Western Graphic, the 
newspaper of the Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege at Denver, states, “We feel that they 
reflect the basic know-how of ‘flare’ which 
we like to see in student work .. . they 
are good mainly for the potentialities they 
indicate for their writers.” 
* * * 
SUMMER JOBS 
PROVE EASY 
While sitting in sociology, psychology, 
zoology, or physiology class endeavoring to 
maintain a look of zealous interest in the 
work at hand, does your mind somehow slip 
back to the fast-fled months of June, July 
Wonderful, 


warm, sun-shiny days and soft, star-filled 


and August? Ah—summer! 
nights, hours spent with Mom and Dad 
and dates with that still-faithful high school 
sweetheart. Ah—yes! 

But summer didn’t necessarily mean all 
Maybe 


that summer job didn’t require so much use 


relaxation and no labor, did it? 


of the gray matter between your ears as 
this bothersome psych demands, but it took 
plenty of time and energy, that’s for sure. 

For instance, several CWC-eds spent their 
vacation driving tractors through the wheat 
fields and that’s no sissy’s job in anybody’s 
language. And lots of gals packed peaches, 
picked berries and thinned apples. Not to 
mention those who cooked for hungry hired 
hands and washed unending stacks of greasy 
dishes. 

Now to get off the farm and take a peek 
at the ambitious femmes in town. A glance 
into the corner drug store, the local soda 
joint, the neighborhood theater, dime store, 
or dress shop and you'll see them there 
Lots of office jobs were filled 


by your roommates, suitemates, and friends 


every time. 


too. They ran switchboards, assisted den- 
tists, took dictation, and wrote stories for 
the weekly newspaper. Some cared for 
children and even taught nursery school 
for the little cherubs. And what a job 
that was! 

The cool, quiet library was the domain 
of some future librarians and some gals 
spent day after day lolling in the sun— 
they were lifeguards. 

Whatever you did during the summer 
was a lot of fun, wasn’t it? And everybody 
was a little sorry to see it come to an end, 


Ten 


even those who were laboring the hardest. 
But being back at CWC is pretty grand, 
too, schoolwork and all. So have a wonder- 
ful year and—don’t work too hard! 


Western Graphic 
Colorado Women’s College 
Denver, Colorado 


YD 
BERNIE STEEN SEES 
BRIGHT FUTURE IN U. S. 


Besides its being on our maps, East High 


now has a special interest in the Dutch 
East Indies, and he has bright green eyes 
and blonde hair. 

Bernard Steen, 12B, although born in 
New Jersey, lived in the Dutch East Indies 
from the time he was six weeks old until 
he returned to America in December, 1948. 

Being a very amiable and agreeable con- 
versationalist, “Bernie” led into the dis- 
cussion of his stay, from 1943 to 1946 in a 
concentration camp. 

“My father was in one camp, my mother 
and youngest brother in a different one and 
my two older brothers and I in another,” 
ke related. 

Bernard was in three such camps, the 
first one was part of the city where the 
people could work and attend market. The 
Japanese took everything, including photo- 
graphs. 

“We were then transferred to a camp at 
Solo,” “During the 


whole concentration period I was separated 


Bernard continued. 


from my mother and didn’t know where 
she was or whether she was dead or alive.” 

“Once I did a perfect job. I made a 
cofhn, put the body into it, took it to the 
cemetery, dug the grave, put it into the 
grave and filled the hole. 


three hours.” 


It took me 


In the third camp the main diet consisted 
of plain starch which also was used for 
glue. 

“I saw men weighing about 225 pounds 
come in and, after a few weeks, look like 
skeletons.” 

Bernard’s brother had a “pretty good” 
job in the office. “Sometimes he got hit 
when he didn’t make the Japs’ coffee just 
right,” Bernard related with a smile. 

Finally, the Steen family was reunited 
and came to the United States except for 
the oldest son who was unable to obtain 
his papers. 

Black and Gold 


East High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


JERNELLIST HAS 
MANY TROUBLES 


You think you got troubles!! Boy, you 
just listen to mine. 

It all started when I was a junior and 
needed something to fill in my schedule. 
Finding out that no credit is given for 
study halls, I decided to ask the office for 
help. 

At the office I was told to see a Miss 
Thompson or Tomlin or someone in a 
little den off the main office. After telling 
my problems to Miss or Mrs. Thomas or 
Tompkins she asked me if I liked English. 


I thot maybe this was some sort of loyalty 
test and since I have nothing against the 
English people, I answered “Yes.” Then’s 
when it really happened. 

She cooly said “Then you'll like Begin- 
ning Jernallism.” The “Beginning” part is 
mis-leading: there’s no end to it. 

First the teacher, a Minny Drawottzke 
or Drawozky either spoke another language 
or she had a teribble speach im-ped-i-ment. 
Things like ‘“Transpose”, “All Caps”, 
“Mixed Case”, “Galley”, “Dummy”, and 
other non sensi-cal frases constantly crept 
into all conversations. 

My job was to proof-read and check 
names. I thought this’d be simple: Bob 
Jones, Bill Smith, Jane Brown, heck, I 
could spell these names. . . 

THEN names like Huenergardt or Heur- 
nergardt, Olmstead, or Olmsted, Bobbye, 
Bobbie, or Bobby, Parish or Parrish, Patty 
or Patti, Reed or Reid, Jon, John, or Johnna, 
Stuart or Stewart, Geisdorf or Guysdorf, 
Darrel, Darrell, Daryl, or Darryl, Louis or 
Lewis, and Elliot, Eliott, Elliott, or Eliot, 
appeared in droves. 

Finally I was pushed into Advanced Jer- 
nallism. This is the class where the mis- 
takes you make are more advanced. This 
calss, excuse me, class takes place in a 
building which is a fugitive from “The 
Little Red School House Days’”, otherwise 
referred to as the Annex one. 

The prize equipment here is three (3) 
One doesn’t type 
j’s or u’s (Its alot of f-n --st -sing words 
in them). The other 


two don’t work so well. 


worn out typewriters. 
that don’t have - or - 


So, there, amidst a Barn-like atmosphere, 
we beat out stories for the one and only 
NORTH STAR. 

You think you got troubles .. . 


The North Star 
Wichita High School 
North Wichita, Kansas 
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Behind the Scene 


By MARY FENZEL and JERRY DUNN 


Associate Editors, State College News 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 


HE problems of publishing a col- 

lege newspaper are in many ways 

similar to those experienced by the 
published of a small-town weekly news- 
paper. Both are constantly faced with 
problems of finance, how much space should 
be alloted for advertising, how strong a 
stand the papers should take on a major 
issue, actual coverage of news items, and 
the matter of public relations. 

The State College News, the weekly 
publication of New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, New York, each 
year faces these same problems, as do most 
other college newspapers. In some respects, 
however, we are extremely fortunate, as the 
paper generally meets with the high approval 
of the student body. Since our continued 
existence is dependent upon this support, 
we must necessarily follow a policy which 
induces a large number of students to read 


our paper. 


INANCIALLY, we operate within a 

tight budget. As is every other major 
organization at State, we are supported by 
the Student Association Budget. Thus each 
spring our budget is submitted to and ap- 
proved by the entire student body. It is 
felt that this practice is much better than 
trying to sell individual copies each week. 
Not only are we assured of a steady income, 
but each regularly enrolled student is as- 
sured of receiving a copy of the paper each 
week. With this system, we can plan on 
the exact number of copies needed each 
week, and sign printing contracts to cover 
the full year. 

The cost of our paper to each student, 
when broken down, figures at slightly over 
two dollars per year, or, since we publish 
each week, less than 9 cents a copy. 

In addition to financial support by the 
student body, we are able to supplement 
our budget by outside advertising, which 
provides us with approximately one fourth 
of our income. Most of this is gained 
through national advertising. 


NOTHER policy of the State College 
News which is unique among college 
papers, and for which we are often criticized 
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by other schools, is our lack of a faculty 
adviser. The administration takes the atti- 
tude that we are mature men and women, 
and the experience gained in operating our 
own organization will benefit us as advisers 
to school papers. 

As it relates to the News, this policy is 
followed completely. Our copy is never 
censored by any member of the faculty, 
or for that matter, ever seen by them, unless 
at the request of the News Board for an 
opinion. 


RIEFLY, let us outline our week’s work 

to publish each issue of the News. 
Our schedule is gauged to have the paper 
distributed on Friday morning, when our 
weekly Assembly is also held. Thus we 
have four school days in which to arrange 
our material. 

Assignments for the reporters are posted 
each Friday noon for the following week. 
Our assignments include seeing organiza- 
tion leaders, academic department heads 
and administration officials, plus a list of 
special events for the following week. The 
deadline for copy is Tuesday night, giving 
reporters a weekend and two school days 
to gather their stories. 

Tuesday and Wednesday night, the staff 
assembles to write stories and _ headlines, 
and plan the make-up of the paper. Publi- 
cation is done on Thursday afternoon and 
evening, and distribution is made early 
Friday morning. 


HE staff of the State College News is 

chosen each year from a group of 
“try-outs”, who decide in their freshman 
year if they desire to work on the paper. 
The first year, the try-outs for editorial 
work are instructed in how to write stories, 
the composition of headlines, and the basic 
facts of make-up, through a series of “Cub” 
classes. Later on during the year they work 
on Tuesday and Wednesday nights doing 
routine stories and writing heads. 

From this group, eight are chosen during 
the fall semester of their Sophomore year 
to become Sophomore Desk Editors. These 
Desk Editors gather the news, write the 


stories and heads, and receive further in- 


struction in make-up. 

In the spring of their Sophomore year, 
three of these desk editors are chosen to 
be Associate Editors for the following year. 
These are the people who are actually re- 
sponsible for the content of the paper, as 
they outline the page lay-outs, read all 
copy, and supervise headlines. Each week 
one of these three goes to the printers to 
read proofs, and return the paper to the 
school. 

In addition to the Associate Editors, 
an Exchange Editor is also chosen from 
the Sophomore Staff. Briefly, the Exchange 
Editor is responsible for all inter-collegiate 
exchange of news and newspapers. 

The Editor-in-Chief, a Senior, is chosen 
by the outgoing News Board from among 
the three eligible Associate Editors. He has 
general supervision over the three staffs— 
Editorial, Business, and Circulation—and is 
responsible for welding them into a well- 
knit, smooth-working organization. 

In addition to the Editorial staff, a simi- 
lar system of promotion is carried out by the 
Sports Staff, Business Staff and the Cir- 
culation Department, although necessarily 
on a smaller scale. The Business Staff, 
headed by the Business Manager, is respon- 
sible for all matters relating to finance and 
advertising, while the Circulation Depart- 
ment handles the distribution of the News, 
including a mailing list of over 200 papers. 
The Sports Staff, operating entirely under 
its own Editor, handles all sports coverage. 

To meet the need for more colorful make- 
up, there has been recently added to the 
News a Feature Staff. The Feature Editor, 
a Senior, supervises all feature material pub- 
lished. He may call on Sophomore staff 
members at any time to write features, box 
stories or to conduct polls on the campus 
which will make a timely feature article. 


HE editorial policy of the paper is 
determined by the News Board, and 
usually follows the lines of current student 
opinion. At times, the News takes an 
active leadership in current student pro- 
grams, such as. the time recently when it 
was instrumental in obtaining a brief vaca- 
tion between semesters. On other issues, 
the News editorially endorses policies or 
programs advocated by other organizations. 
The Public Relations Editor and the 
News work in cooperation with the Faculty 
Coordinator of Public Relations in obtain- 
ing outside publicity. 











The March of Books 


The School Press in Focus 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


Ten years ago High-School Journalism 
by Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe was 
published by the MacMillan Company. It 
was a very good textbook then. It is even 
a better textbook—now that the 436-page 
second edition is available. 

Physically the book is smaller and easier 
to handle. Typographically, it is more at- 
tractive. Educationally and journalistically, 
it is much more sound in attitude and or- 
ganization. 

The new edition 


The 


first, say the authors, 


has two parts. 


may correspond to 
the content of a se- 
mester course in 
journalism. The sec- 
ond, they add, may 
be the basis for ad- 
Lesvenie R. Cangbll vanced work or for 
publiction staff study. 

The authors have improved the organiza- 
tion book, especially the continuity. They 
are aware of post-war developments. They 
no longer approve of gossip columns, and 
they have much that is definite and con- 
structive to offer. 

Emphasis in this textbook as in others 
is on journalism in the school. Hence, the 
school paper is used as a medium for help- 
ing students to write more effectively. At 
the same time it is an indispensable asset 
to the school. 

Two new books on reporting have been 
published since Newsmen at Work was pub- 
lished and revised editions of Interpretative 
Reporting and News Gathering and News 
Writing appeared earlier this year. 

Thomas F. Barnhart’s Weekly Newspaper 
Writing and Editing (New York: Dryden. 
320 pp.) devotes its sixth chapter to school 
news. What the author has to say in this 
chapter deserves wide reading by principals, 
advisers, and staffs. 

This book, as well as Barnhart’s Weekly 
Newspaper Typography and Makeup, 
should be in every staff library. It has ex- 
cellent chapters on picture editing, copy- 
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reading, headlining, proofreading, and edi- 
torials as well as on news reporting. 

John Paul Jones’ The Modern Reporter’s 
Handbook (New York: Rinehart, 430 pp.) 
is for the professional reporter. It stresses 
the study of policies and problems in cover- 
ing specialized news, particularly public af- 
fairs. 

Primarily a reference book, The Modern 
Reporter’s Handbook also may be used as 
a college textbook. It also stresses reada- 
bility, human interest, and backgrounding 
news stories. It should be an asset in the 
school library. 

Both writers are former newspapermen 
and now teach in schools of journalism. 
Professor Barnhart is at the University of 
Minnesota and Professor Jones is at the 
University of Florida. The latter is co- 
author of News Beat, revised workbook on 
reporting. 

Want to write—professionally? If you’re 
serious, you can learn much about writing 
from books. They can’t write for you, but 
they can tell you how it is done. In so 
doing, they may save you time, energy, and 
anguish. 

Take John M. Kierzek’s The Practice of 
Composition (New York: MacMillan. 486 
pp-). Here is an effective textbook and 
workbook for those who wish to master 


fundamentals, including grammar, spelling, 


and the like. 


Typographically, it is not exciting. More 
important, however, the content and style 
of the writer are much more than adequate. 
They take the student step by step from 
the simple to the complex problems and 
help him to solve them. 

Chances are, The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing (New York: Harper. 237 pp.) by 
Rudolf Flesch will stir the reader more. It 


should. 


and he knows just how to practice what 


The writer stresses readability, 


he teaches. 


In one sense, The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing is The Art of Plain Talk brought up 
to date and given a slightly different em- 
phasis. It includes the new readability for- 


mula, of course. It tells how to use it too. 
English teachers as well as their students 
should read The Art of Readable Writing. 
It should put them at ease in teaching the 
It should help 


them junk some of the obstacles they too 


effective use of language. 


often place in the way of young writers. 

Sometimes amateur writers turn into pro- 
fessional writers. They even make a living 
at writing; that is, they write for money. 
And it’s nice work if you can get it and keep 
at it. 

For a good many years Helen M. Patter- 
son has been teaching journalism students 
at the University of Wisconsin how to 
make money in article writing. Many of 
her students have made good chiefly be- 
cause of her able instruction. 

Back in 1939 she wrote a book for article 
The 
second edition is Writing and Selling Fea- 
ture Articles (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
704 pp.), and it should interest many writers 


writers. Now it has been revised. 


and would-be writers. 

The new edition is somewhat bulky, but 
has much that the earlier edition had— 
brought up to date. It also makes an ex- 
cursion into the field of magazine produc- 
tion. Some will regard the new section as 
an asset; others, as a liability. 

In any event Professor Patterson’s con- 
tinues to be among, say, the four best 
books for those who are willing to work 
hard enough to get results a3 professional 
writers. She has no push-button techniques 
to suggest—nor does anyone else. 

High school feature editors should ex- 
plore Writing and Selling Feature Articles. 
While they are at it, they should read De- 
Witt C. Reddick’s Modern Feature Writing 
(New York: Harper. 457 pp.). 
will be an asset in staff libraries. 

Incidentally, Professor Reddick also is 
the author of an outstanding textbook on 


It also 


high school journalism. His new book on 
feature writing ranks just as high as does 
his book on the school press. 

Modern Feature Writing, a compact and 
readable book, has four main parts. They 
are: getting under way, types of articles, 
Twenty of the 


twenty-nine chapters are in the first two 


aids to marketing, style. 


parts. 


Without a doubt, Professor Reddick’s 
book deserves wide use in college journalism 
courses. Certainly anyone who intends to 
write can get off to a good start by studying 
this fine textbook. 


writer must make good on his own steam. 


From there on, the 
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SCROLL, H. Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 
CRIMSON & GOLD, Colton Union High School, 
Colton, Calif. 
SMITHSONIAN, Hoke Smith High School, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
HI-LIFE, Ashland High School, Ashland, Ky. 
THE TOTEM, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
First Place 


THE WARRIOR, Central High School, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

THE ACORN ANNUAL, Jefferson Senior High 
School, Roanoke, Va. 

THE TIGER, St. Xavier High School, Louisville, 


Ky 

TRE ASURE CHEST, Mepham High School, Boll- 
more, L.I., N.Y. 

THE ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

JOPLIMO, Joplin Sr. High School, Joplin, Mo. 

GOLDEN SPIKE, Weber High School, Ogden, U. 

ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Sr. High School, 
Ardmore, Pa. 

EDSONIAN, South Side High School, Elmira, N.Y. 
THE PRINCE, Princeton High School, Prince- 
ton, N.J 

SIFRRAN, ” East Bakersfield High School, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

—- Scarsdale High School, Scars- 
dale, N.Y 

WaICHTOWER, Beverly High School, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

CLAIRTONIAN, Clairton High School, Clairton, 


Pa. 

PROMENADE, Charles E. Gorton High School, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

UTOPIAN, Candea Park High School, Candea 
Park, Calif. 

SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High School, Shreveport, 


La. 

THE NAUTILUS, Greenville High School, Green- 
ville, S.C. 

THE LEGEND, North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

RIPARIAN, Broad Ripple High School, India- 
napolis, Ind. 

POLARIS, Freeport High School, Freeport, III. 

THE CATHOLICON, Catholic Central High 
School, Troy, N. Y. 

THE ANCHOR, Newport News High School, New- 
port News, Va. 

PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

CAVALEON, Ponce de Leon High School, Coral 
Gable, Fla. 

HESPERIAN, West High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

LAMP POST (January), Kearny High School, 
Kearny, N.J. 

LAMP POST (June), Kearny High School, 
Kearny, N.J. 

LANTERN, Eastern High School, Lansing, Mich. 

THE SUNDIAL, Woodbury High School, Wood- 
bury, N.J. 

TORCH, Chapman Tech. High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

ALLEGEWI, Alleghany High School, Sedgwick, 
Cumberland, Md. 


Second Place 

THE STATESMAN, Jefferson High School, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 

HEARTHSTONE, Fairfield Coll. Prep. School, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

GREYSTONES, Haverford Township High School, 
Havertown, Pa. 

THE LOG, Stratford High School, Stratford, Conn. 

SIGNET, Mineola High School, Mineola, N.Y. 

THE ALMANAC, Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

= oo Sexton High School, Lansing, 
ich. 

PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High School, Perth 
Amboy, N.J. 

—— Covina Union High School, Covina, 
alif. 

— Central High School, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 

— Watertown High School, Watertown, 
ass. 

THE ECHO, Bound Brook High School, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 

L'ENVOI, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N.Y. 

— Bridgeton High School, Bridgeton, 


DOE WAH JACK, Burlington High School, Burl- 
ington, N.C 

MILESTONE. Phila. High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THE ROBUR, Lawrence Park C.I., Toronto, Can. 

ee CASEMENTS, Lodi High School, Lodi, 

ARGONAUT, New Dorp High School, Staten Is- 
land, N.Y. 

SPIC, Owosso High School, Owosso, Mich. 

a ANNUAL, Meriden High School, Meriden, 
onn. 

REFLECTOR, 


Galesburg Senior High School, 
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Placings of Yearbooks 


(Continued from Page 7) 


mel, Ill. 
LOG, Cadillac High School, Cadillac, Mich. 
I. C. ANNUAL, Immaculate Conception High 
School, Elmhurst, III. 








Galesburg, III. 

THE VOICE, Bassick High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

SALAMAGUNN, Keene High School, Keene, N.H. 


Third Place 
~e WAIN STA, Rome Free Academy, Rome, 


THE LEDGER, Yonkers High School of Com- 
merce, Yonkers, N.Y. 

THE CRANSTONIAN, Cranston High School, 
Cranston, R.I. 

AMPHITHEATRE, Montclair High School, Mont- 
elair, N.J. 

TECHNICIAN, Boston Tech. High School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Classical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

THE OLIVE AND GOLD, Santa Barbara High 
School, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


601 to 900 Pupils 


Medalist 

DEL ANO, Delano Joint Union High School, 
Delano, Calif. 

THE LAHIAN, Lansdowne High School, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

SKOOKUM WA WA, Centralia High School, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 

PROVOST, Provo High School, Provo, Utah 

— Bear River High School, Tremonton, 

ta 


First Place 

—— Catholic High School, Harrisonburg, 
a. 

OWL, Paris High School, Paris, Tex. 

— Winona High School, Winona, 
inn. 

SHAMROCK, St. Vincent High School, Akron, O. 

RECORD, Merchantville High School, Merchant- 
ville, N.J. 

MAROON & WHITE, Bay Shore High School, 
Bay Shore, N.Y. 

THE TIGER, Senior High School, Albert Lee, 
Minn. 

THE SILVERSWORD, Maui High School, Hama- 
kuapoko, Maui, Hawaii 

OLYMPIAN, Marietta High School, Marietta, Ga. 

CHIMROCK, Senior High School, Hollidaysburg, 


Pa. 

SHAWNEE, New Cumberland High School, New 
Cumberland, Pa. 

RED AND GRAY, Sweetwater Union High School, 
National City, Calif. 

THE 1949 ORACLE, Oakdale High School, Oak- 
dale, Calif. 

COCOON, Charles L. Coon High School, Wilson, 
N.C 

CARDINAL, St. Peter’s, New Brunswick, N.J. 

FAGLET, Somerset Hi¢h School, Somerset, Pa. 

THE TOP, Summit High School, Summit, N.J. 


Second Place 

THE ROCKET, Rockingham High School, Rock- 
ingham, N.C. 

TOM TOM, Oswego Free Academy, Oswego, N.Y. 

THE QUAKER, Salem High School, Salem. O. 

EL SAGUARO, Yuma Union High School, Yuma, 
Ariz. 

THE IVY TOWER, Dunkirk High School, Dun- 
kirk, N.Y. 

TIOT, Norwood Senior High School, Norwood, 
Mass. 

THE HI NOC AR, Rocky Mount High School, 
Rocky —— N.C. 

TARTAN, C. J. Scott High School, East Orange, 


N.J. 

PINE NEEDLE ANNUAL, Junior-Senior High 
School, Lakewood, N.J. 

THE SURVEYOR, Mt. Vernon High School, 
Alexandria, Va. 

REG'TONALOGUE, Regional High School, Spring- 
field, N.J. 

THE WESTERNER, Western High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

CRIMSON J, Jacksonville High School, Jackson- 
ville. Ill. 

TORCH, Torrance High School, Torrance, Calif. 

CARDINAL, Westwood High School, Westwood, 


N.J. 

THE WILDCAT, Johnson City High School, John- 
son City, N.Y. 

MAROON AND GOLD, Glassboro High School, 
Glassboro, N.J. 

LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High School, Audu- 
bon, N.J. 


Third Place 
ALEMBIC, Madison High School, Madison, N.J. 
PORTICO, Wappingers Central School, Wapping- 
ers Falls, N.Y. 
THE WILSONIAN, Wilson High School, West 
Lawn, Pa. 
THE FORTY-NINER, High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 
KELVIN YEAR BOOK, Kelvin High School, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
301 to 600 Pupils 
Medalist 
SIBYLLINE, Mt. Carmel High School, Mt. Car- 





— St. Mary’s High School, Rutherford, 


ROSMARIAN, Lancaster 
Lancaster, Pa. 

THE LOCK, Lockport High School, Lockport, II. 

MAROON AND BLACK, Mahanoy City High 
School, Mahanoy, Pa. 


First Place 
PUFFS & PATCHES, Covington High School, 
Covington, Va. 
THE “J”, Jerseyville Community High School, 
Jerseyville, Ill. 
MEMOIRS, Yeadon High School, Yeadon, Pa. 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High School, Magna, U. 
ANCHOR, Anchorage High School, Anchorage, 
Alaska 
ORACLE, Malverne High School, Malverne, N.Y. 
KING JACK, Webb City High School, Webb City, 


Catholic High School, 


Mo. 
QUOVADIS, Sayreville High School, Sayreville, 
N.J 


1949 LEAVES, Sycamore Community High School, 
Sycamore, Il. 
— EO, Bexley High School, Bexley, Columbus, 


NORHISCOPE, North Huntingdon High School, 
Irwin, Pa. 

THE ECHO, Bedford High School, Bedford, Pa. 

THE SUMMO COLLIS, North Providence High 
School, North Providence, R.I. 

THE PERISCOPE, Oakmont High School, Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

THE STYL US, Decatur Girls’ High School, De- 
eatur, Ga 

THE AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE HI-WAY, Boys’ Catholic High School, Mal- 
den, Mass. 

THE GRIG, Minden High School, Minden, La. 


Second Place 
FIELDGLASS, Fieldston School, New York, N.Y. 
SPOTLIGHT, Elizabeth City High School, Eliza- 
beth City, N.C. 
THE COMET, Nazareth High School, Nazareth, 


Pa. 

MUHLTOHI, Muhlenberg Township High School, 
Laureldale, Pa. 

EL PORTAL, Tracy Union High School, Tracy, 
Calif. 

BERNARDIAN, Bernards High School, Bernards- 
ville, N.J. 

ADVOCATE, Needham High School, Needham 
Heights, Mass. 

IMMACULATA, Immaculate Conception High 
School, Montclair, N.J. 

INDIAN, Smithtown Branch High School, Smith- 
town Branch, N.Y. 

WAYAKO, Wayzata High School, Wayzata, Minn. 

RED AND BLACK, Glens Falls High School, Glens 
Falls, N.Y. 

CADMEA, Bristol (Tenn.) High School, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

LION, Red Lion High School, Red Lion, Pa. 

SAWYER, Saugerties High School, Saugerties, 
N.Y. 

AMPTENNIAN, Northhampton Junior - Senior 
HighSchool, Northhampton, Pa. 

PONTIO, Pontiac Township High School, Pontiac, 
Ill. 

GRADUATE, Bangor High School, Bangor, Pa. 

THE GRANGER, LaGrange High School, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

COALAGRA, West Deer High School, Cheswick, 
Pa. 


Third Place 

IDLER, Ridgefield Park High School, Ridgefield 
Park, N.J. 

PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenixville High School, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

THE TRUMPETER, Grant Community High 
School, Ingleside, Ill. 

PARKERSCOPE, Roselle Park Senior High School, 
Roselle Park, N.J. 

ZENITH, Weehawken High School, Weehawken, 


N.J. 

THE DU PONTIAN, Du Pont High School, Belle, 
W. Va. 

UNALIYI, Souderton High School, Souderton, Pa. 

REMINISCENCE, Harrison High School, Harri- 
son, N.Y. 

THE HOOT, Park Ridge High School, Park 
Ridge, N.J. : 

oo Washington High School, Washington, 


SHADONIAN, Shade Township High School, 
Cairnbrook, Pa. 

THE ORANGE AND BLACK, Senior High School, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 

ALBADOME, Highland Park High School, High- 
land Park, N.J. 

KLAHIAN, Ellensburg High School, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

THE SCROLL, Shippensburg High School, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 

Fourth Place 

"49ER KEY, Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan, N.Y. 

THE KOKILLIAN, Cobleskill Central School, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 

CANARAS, Saranac Lake High School, Saranac 
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Lake, N.Y. 
BENHAM HI, 
THE CRACLE, 

ettstown, N.J. 

COLSENIAN, Collingdale High School, 
dale, Pa. 

PIONEER, Reading High School, 

CAULDRON, Auburn High. School, 

THE INDIAN ECHO, Biloxi High School, 
Miss. 


Benham, Ky. 
Hack- 


Benham High School, 
Hackettstown High School, 


Colling- 


Reading, Mass. 
Auburn, Mass. 
Biloxi, 


300 or Less Pupils 
Medalist 


Maryknoll Hono- 


THE TRIBUTE, High School, 
lulu, T.H. 

CRISADER, St. hbernardine’s 
Bernardino, Calif. 

LA REVISTA, Vista High School, 

THE ACHILLEAN, Holy Family 


Auburn, N.Y. 


High School, San 


Vista, Calif. 
High School, 


First Place 


De Sales High School, Geneva. 


Tar. SAL ESIAN, 
THE vIL. LTOP ECHO, Somersworth High School, 
Somersworth, N.H. 
SPOT LIGHT, Clymer 
N.Y. 

ECHSONIAN, 
mira, N.Y. 

THE PENDULUM, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

THE BOXWOOD, St 
Grove, Pa. 

THE 1949 LAMPREY 
Newmarket, N.H. 

CARILLON, Irwin High Schoo!, Irwin, Pa. 

LODESTAR, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Acad- 
emy, Tampa, Fla. 

THE HCUR GLASS, Fairport High School, Fair- 
port, N.Y. 

THE MARIAN, Holy 
cale, Calif. 

THE KAYHI, 
Alaska 


Central School, Clymer, 


Elmira Catholic High School, El- 


Sacred Heart High School, 


. Francis Preparatory, Spring 


Newmarket High School, 


Family High School, Glen- 


Ketchikan High School, Ketchikan, 


Second Place 
THE HATTER, Hatfield Joint High School, 
field, Pa. 
NENAMESECK, Ware High School, Ware, 
INDIAN, Clinton High School, Clinton, N.J. 
THE LAHONTAN, Churchill County High School, 
Fallon, Nev. 
PEBBLES, St. John’s Academy, 
TORCH, Stafford High School, 
Conn. : 
THE BANNER, Livermore Falls 
Livermore Falls, Maine 
CECILIAN, St. Cecelia High School, Kearny, 
ACORN, Oakwood High School, Dayton, O. 
ECHO, Deep Run Valley Joint High School, 
Blooming Glen, Pa. 
——-, — St. 
anesville, O. 
SPARTAN, New Freedom High School, 
Freedom, Pa. 
THE TIGER, Festus High School, 
Third Place . 
THE COUNCILOR, Council Rock High School, 


Newtown, Pa. ; 
MEMOIRS OF Ravena High School, Ra- 
Oley, 


Hat- 


Mass. 


Rennselaer, N.Y. 
Stafford Springs, 


School, 
N.J. 


High 


High School, 
New 


Thomas 


Festus, Mo. 


1949, 


vena, N.Y. 
THE GLEAN, Oley Township High School, 


Pa. 4 . 
THE STEPPING STONE, Bayport High School, 


Bayport, L.I., N.Y. 
KANILLIO, Kansas High School, Kansas, III. 
THE COMMENTATOR, North Bennington High 
School, N. Bennington, Vt. 
THE CRUSADER, St. Paul’s High School, 


ton, Pa. 
THE wan. Paradise High School, 


dise 
1949 SILHOUETTE, School, 


York, N.Y. ‘ 
THE HARVESTER, Liberty High School, Liberty, 


Elkland, 


Scran- 
Para- 


The Bentley New 


Tex 
LOUDSPEAKER, Elkland High School, 
Pa. ; 
REG O ALA, E. M. Holt High School, Burlington, 


N.C. 
THE HI-WAYS, Wadesboro High School, Camden 


Road, Wadesboro, N.C. 
THE TAJ, Harrisonburg High School, 


sonburg, Va. 


Harrison- 


Fourth Place 
THE TIGER’S TALE, Croton 
School, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
LEONINUS, New Holland High School, 
land, Pa. 
SAGA, Congers High School, 
Cc. I. TREASURES, Central 
Central Islin. N.Y. 
THE HIGHTSTONIAN, Hightstown High School, 
Hightstown, N.J. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 


2501 or More Pupils 
Medalist 
TRAILMAKER (June), John 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONROVIAN (January), 
School, Bronx, N.Y. 


First Place 
ELM TREE, 


Harmon High 
New Hol- 


Convers, N.Y. 
Islip High School, 


Bertram High 


James Monroe High 
New Haven High School, New 


Fourteen 


Haven, Conn. 
TRAILMAKER (January), High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TAFT SENIOR (January), High 
School, Bronx, N.Y. 
TAFT SENIOR (June), W. H. Taft High School, 
Bronx, N.Y. 
MONROVIAN (June), 
Bronx, N.Y. 


CLINTONIAN, 


John Bertram 


. @. Tak 


James Monroe High School, 
Second Place 
DeWitt Clinton High School, 


Brooklyn Tech. High School, 
School, 


Julia Richman 


Jefferson 


Evander Childs High School, 


Bronx, N.Y. 

THE BLUEPRINT, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SENIOR ECHOES, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High 
New York, N.Y. 

ORIOLE (January), Evander Childs High School, 
New York, N.Y. 

SPOTLIGHT (January), High 
School, New York, N.Y. 

SPOTLIGHT (June), Julia Richman High School, 
New York, N.Y. 

AURORA (January), Thomas High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

AURORA (June), Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

ORICLE (June), 
New York, N.Y 

Third Place 

THE CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, 
Worchester, Mass. 

PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High School, St. Al- 

bans, N.Y. (January & June) 

EPILOG, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(June) 


1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 


Senior High School, New Britain, 


THE BEEHIVE, 
Conn. 
Second Place 


THE GNOME, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N.J. 
YEARBOOK, 
GARGOYLE (June), 
York, N.Y. 
GARGOYLE 
New York, 
YEARBOOK, 


ford, Conn. 


Curtis High School, New York, N.Y. 
Flushing High School, New 
(January), Flushing High School, 
Hartford Public High School, Hart- 


Utica, 


PROCTORIAN, T. R. Proctor High School, 
N.Y. 


rd Place 


Boys High School, Brook- 


Thi 
SENIOR RECORDER, 
lyn, N.Y. 
EASTERN, Eastern District High School, 
lyn, N.Y. (June) 
Fourth Place 
EASTERN, Eastern District High School, 
lyn, N.Y. (January) 
901 to 1500 Pupils 
First Place 
THE RENAISSANCE, Boston College High School, 
Boston, Mass. 
FERRIS WHEEL, James J. Ferris High School, 
Jersey City, N.J. (January) 
FERRIS WHEEL, James J. Ferris High School, 
Jersey City, N.J. (June) 
ATHENAEUM, Barringer High School, 
N.J. 


Brook- 


Brook- 


Newark, 


Second Place 
THE REDJACKET, East Senior 
Pawtucket, R.I. 
THE FOLIO, Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Me. 
THE TUSITALA, Nashua Senior High School, 
Nashua, N.H. 
THE ANNUAL, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


High School, 


Holyoke High School, 


601 to 900 Pupils 


First Place 
WEPAWAUG, Milford High School, Milford, Conn. 
THE ORACLE, Edward Little High School, Au- 
burn, Maine 
THE ORACLE, Wake- 
field, Mass. 
RECALL, Quakertown High School, 
Pa. 


Wakefield High School, 


Quakertown, 


Second Place 
Spaulding High School, 
300 or Less Pupils 
Second Place 
SOUVENIR, Central Falls High School, 

Falls, R.I. 


OUR ECHO, Barre, Vt. 


Central 


Third Place 
THE FORTY-NINER, Northbridge High 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


2501 or More Pupils 
Medalist 

THE BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, T.H. 

CARDINAL’S CALENDAR, Cardinal Hayes High 
School, New York 51, N.Y. 

FALCON, Northeast Cath. High School, Phila- 
delphia 24, Pa. 


School, 


Second Place 
THE HATCHET, George Washington High School, 


New York, N.Y 
THE CLIPPER, 
Baltimore, Md. 
1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
ARXALMA, Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 
i be .ER, William Penn Senior High School, 

or p 


Patterson Park High School, 


First 
THE FORTY-NINERS, 
Stamford, Conn. 

THE HUMANIST (June) 
West New York, N.J. 
ORACLE, Andrew Jackson High School, 

sonville, Fla. 


Place 


Stamford High 


» Memorial High School, 


School, 


Jack- 


Second Place 
THE BLUE BOOK, Kenwood High School, 
more, Md. 
THE HUMANIST (January), 
School, West New York, N.J. 
Third Place 
Eastern High School, 


Balti- 


Memorial High 


EASTERN ECHO, 

more, 
COG 'N’ PEN, Central High School, 
901 to 1500 Pupils 


Medalist 
Power Memorial 


Balti- 


Newark, N.J. 


THE POWER, 1949, 
New York, N.Y. 
First Place 

CREST, Peoria High School, Peoria, II. 
—_ ) CEES, Senior High School, Wichita Falls, 


PUNCH AND JUDY, Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

THESAURUS, Union-Endicott High School, 
cott, N.Y. 

NUGGET, Butler High School, 
Second Place 

John Marshall High School, Ro- 


Jackson High 
High 


Academy, 


Endi- 


Butler, N.J. 


JOHN QUILL, 
chester, N. Y. 
JACKSONIAN, Stonewall 
Charleston, W. Va. 
THE ORANGE PEAL, 
Orange, N.J. 
THE CARDINAL, Lincoln High School, 
land, Ore. 
WAMPUM, North Senior High School, 
hampton, N.Y. 
MILESTONE, ee High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa (January) 
‘Third Place 
THE PURPLE AND GOLD, Garfield High School, 
Garfield, N.J. 
NEXUS '49, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, N.Y. 
AMETHYST, Deering High School, Portland, Me. 
SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
601 to 900 Pupils 
Medalist 
IMMACULATA, Trenton Catholic 
School, Trenton, N.J. 
THE PINE TREE, Bethesda-Chevy 
School, Bethesda, Md. 
— Kaauai High School, 


School, 


Orange School, 


Port- 


Bing- 


Boys High 


Chase High 


Lihue, Kauai, 
First Place 
ECHOES, Boonton High School, Boonton, N.J. 
THE DEN, Vestal Central School, Vestal, N.Y. 
PREP SHADOWS, St. John’s Preparatory, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
ROLL CALL, 


Leavenworth Central, Wolcott, N.Y. 


Second Place 
— Abington Senior High School, 
ton rn 
MNEMOSYNE, 
side Park, N.J. 
CAULDRON, Middletown High School, 
town, Conn. 
LAKON, Laconia High School, 
YELLOW JACKET, Hastings-on-Hudson 
School, Hastongs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Third Place 
Glen Cove High School, 


Abing- 


Cliffside Fark High School, Cliff- 


Middle- 


Laconia, N.H. 
High 


PROFILE, Glen Cove, 
KA 

THE GREEN HORN, Springfield High School, 
Springfield, Vt. 

CRIMSON BLUE, Peekskill High School, 
kill, N.Y. 


Peeks- 


301 to 600 Pupils 
Medalist 
THE ECHO, Grand Rapids Township Unit High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ECHOES, Hamburg High School, Hamburg, N.Y. 
THE REED, St. John the Baptist High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Place 
REFLECTOR, Sidney High School, 
RED AND BLACK, Liberty Memorial 
School, Lawrence, Kan. 
TIGER, Senior High School, Marshfjeld, Wisc. 
ee Oneonta Sr. High School, Oneonta, 


cL ee Sea Cliff High School, 
N 

SPINDRIFT, Oceanside High School, 
N.Y. 


Sidney, N.Y. 
High 


Sea Cliff, 
Oceanside, 


Second Place 
THE GREEN QUILL, Pleasantville High School, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 
KALENDS, Delaware 
School, Delhi, N.Y. 


Academy and _ Central 


The School Press Review 





TOMAH AWK, Jamesburg High School, James- 


burg, 
eR Pompton Lakes High School, 
ton Lakes, N.J. 
THE MONTI 1949, Monticello High School, Monti- 
cello, N.Y. 
BLUE BOOK, St. 
Amboy, N.J. 
THE PENNSMAN, Pennsbury High School, Fall- 
ton, Pa. 
THE NEDL AW, Walden High School, 
N.Y. 


Pomp- 


Mary’s High School, Perth 


Walden, 


Third Place 
CHIPMUNK, Westwood Jun.-Sen. High 
Westwood, Calif. 
EMERALD, Greenfield High School, 


School, 
Green fjeld, 


ss. 
THE RECORDER, Saratoga Springs High School, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
THE ORACLE, East Hampton High School, East 
Hampton, Conn. 
THE CORONIAN, Hasbrouch Heights High School, 
Hasbrouch Heights, N.J. 

Fourth Place 
BRADDONIAN, Braddock 
Braddock, Pa. 

300 or Less Pupils 

Medalist 
THE SCHOLASTIC, Saints Philip and 

High School, Phillipsburg, N.J. 
THE ROCK, East Rockaway High School, 
Rockaway, N.Y. 


Senior High 


THE 
School, 


James 


East 


First Place 
HILLTOP, Burnt - Hills - Hallston Lake Central 
School, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
=. ALOYSIAN, St. Aloysius Academy, Rome, 


Athens, Pa. 


ATHENIAN, Athens High School, 
School, 


THE CLINTONIAN, Clinton Central 
Clinton, N.Y. 
SCRAPS, F. E. High School, 
neck, N.Y. 
= SCHOLA, Gorham Senior High School, Gor- 
am, Me. 
THE 1 TORCH, Riverside High School, 


N.J. 
s. J. CORDON, Saint Joseph High School, 
den, N. J. 


Bellows Mamaro- 


Riverside, 
Cam- 


Second Place 


CHEMADON, Earlville Central School, Earlville, 


N.Y. 
PERIAUGER 1949, Dobbs Ferry High School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. : 
THE MADKA, Madison Central School, Madison, 
N.Y. 
PERANNOS, New Canaan High School, New 


Canaan, Conn. : 
PATROON, Rhinebeck Central School, Rhinebeck, 


N.Y. 

MAROON AND WHITE, 
Chateaugay, N.Y. 

THE 1949 DARIANNUS, Darien High 
Darien, Conn. 

WE LA HI, West Lampeter High School, 
peter, Pa. 

GUSHER, Shidler High School, Shidler, Okla. 
SUNNYSIDE, Irvington High School, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 

SCOOP, Jackson High School, Masillon, O. 
MEMOIR, Maumann High School, Williamsville, 


Chateaugay High School, 
School, 


Lam- 


N.Y. 

CARANTONAN, Waverly High School, Waverly, 
N.Y. 

THE CENTURY, Newfane 
Newfane, N.Y. 

THE CADET, Public 
Nebraska. 


Central High School, 


High School, West Point, 


Third Place 


SCONONDOAN, Vernon High School, Vernon, 
N.Y. 


a at MARIAN, St. Mary’s Academy, Ogdensburg, 

THE ANNUAL, Gilbertsville Central School, Gil- 
bertsville, N.Y. 

KAMARGO, Black River 
River, N.Y. 

LYMEN, Old Lyme High School, Old Lyme, Conn. 

ARROW, Leander R. Peck High School, Barring- 
ton, R.I. 

THE MILLSTONE, 
Evans Mills, N.Y. 


Fourth Place 
THE ECHO, Newcomb Central School, 
N.Y 


High School, Black 


Evans Mills High School, 


Newcomb, 


POINTER’S PRIDE, Stony Point 
Stony Point, N.Y. 
THE ECHO, Pepperell 

Mass. 


High School, 


High School, Pepperell, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 


2501 or More Pupils 
First Place 


RECORD, West Phila. High School, 
Pa. (June) 

RECORD, West Phila. High School, 
Pa. (January) 


Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 


x Second Place 
SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


November, 1949 


1501 to 2500 Pupils 
First Place 
SPIRES, Cathedral High School, New York, N.Y. 
901 to 1500 Pupils 
First Place 
FEBRUARY ‘49 FORESTER, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
Second Place 
MONTANEER, Mont Pleasant 
Schenectady, N.Y 
601 to 900 Pupils 
Second Place 
THE SOUTHERNER, Southern High School, 
timore, Md. 


High School, 


Bal- 


301 to 600 Pupils 
Third Place 


THE TORCH, Waterbury Cath. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


300 or Less Pupils 


Medalist 
CHIMES, Washburn High School, Topeka, Kans. 


Second Place 
Brewster Free Academy, Wolfeboro, N.Y. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PLANOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


901 to 1500 Pupils 
Third Place 
EAGLE, Leyden Comm. High School, 
Park, Il. 


High School, 


S. ¥.. B., 


Franklin 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MIMEO YEARBOOKS 


300 or Less Pupils 


First Place 


=. Strawn Comm. High School, Strawn, 


Second Place 
COLLIS MARIAE, St. Mary’s High School, 
caster, N.Y. 


Lan- 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED-MIMEO YEARBOOK 


300 or Less Pupils 
First Place 
Second Place 
THE LOGGER, Kapowsin High School, Kapowsin, 
Wash. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR (SIX YEAR) HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
Bolton High School, 


First Place 
WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, O. 
— AND IVY, The Milne School, 
PANORAMA, Suffern High School, 
ODYSSEY, Homer Central School, 
THE VIKING LOG, Paramount 
Paramount, Calif. 
THE ARCHIVE, Ridley Township 
Folsom, Pa. 
TUM TUM, Roosevelt High School, 
Wash. 
LA MEMORIA, West York High School, York, Pa. 
a Downey Univ. High School, Downey, 
Calif. 


BRUIN, Alexandria, Va. 


Albany, 


Suffern, N.Y. 
Homer, N.Y. 
High School, 


High School, 


Port Angeles, 


Second Place 
THE CATONIAN, Catonsville High School, 
onsville, Md. 
LIBER ACTORUM, 
Mass. 
TYPHOON, Miami 
each, Fla. 


Cat- 


Boston Latin School, Boston, 


Beach High School, Miami 
Third Place 


THE MAHRUD, Durham High School, 


Durham, 
orm. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR (SIX YEAR) HIGH SCHOOLS 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
HOOFPRINTS, Woodrow Wilson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
First Place 
WILDCAT, Brig Young University High School, 
Provo, Utah 
ARISTA, Brockport High School, 
Second Place 
ORANGE AND BLACK, Brunswick High School, 
Brunswick, Maine 
WOODLAWNIAN, Woodlawn High School, 
falo, N.Y. 
THE HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton 
So. Hamilton, Mass. 
Third Place 
THE STAGE COACH, Rye High School, Rye, N.Y. 
Fourth Place 
MAYFIELDER, Mayfield High School, 
Ohio 


High School, 


Brockport, N.Y. 


Buf- 
High School, 


Cleveland, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOK 


Medalist 
ABE’S ALBUM, Lincoln Junior 


Rockford, Ill. 
Second Place 
CENTRAL BOOSTER, Central 
School, Allentown, Pa. 
THE SIREN, John Gorrio Jr. High School, 


sonville, Fla. 
Third Place 
THE CLARKSON, Jr. High School No. 37, The 


Bronx, N.Y. 
JUN. HIGH SCHOOLS—LITHO. YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
THE WING, Enterprise Jr. High School, 
ton, Calif. ; 


High School, 


High 
Jack- 


Junior 


Comp- 


First Place 
THE KEY-1949, Alfred Vail Jr. 
Morris Twp., N.J. 
Second Place 
LENAPEAN, Wayne Twp. Jr. High School, 
tain View, N.J. 
MAYWOODIAN, Maywood Jr. High School, 


wood, N.J. 
Third Place 
KREBS SALUTE, H. J. Krebs Jr. High School, 
Newport, Del. 
Fourth Place 
Joseph High School, 


High School, 


Moun- 


May- 


POVERELLO, St. Niagara 


Falls, N.Y. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED-MIMEO. YEARBOOK 
COMET, Webbern High School, Saginaw, Mich. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MIMEO. CLASSBOOKS 


Second Place 
ROTARO, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
town, O. 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS, PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
Royalton Hartland Central, 


Middle- 


SCOPE, Middleport, 
N.Y. 
First Place 
KAWAYAN, American School, 
VALLEY BUGLE, Gowanda 
N.Y. 


Manila, P.lI. 
School, Gowanda, 


Third Place 
ODESSANNEAN, Odessa Central, 


Fourth Place 
MARATHONIAN, Marathon Central, 
N.Y. 


N.Y. 


Odessa, 


Marathon, 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
Sherburne Central, 
First Place 


MAROON AND GOLD, Whitney 
Whitney Point, N.Y. 


Second Place 
Schoharie Central, 


OPUS ’49, Sherburne, N.Y. 


Point Central, 


SCHOHARIAN, Schoharie, 
Mas. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, New 
School, Lebanon, N.Y. 

SCHOOL MEMORIES, Newark Valley Central 
School. Newark Valley, N.Y. 

THE PORTAL, Port Leydon Central, 
den, N.Y. 

THE TOWER, Bellevil'e Central, Belleville, N.Y. 
O-NONDA-O, Nunda Central School, Nunda, N.Y. 
Third Place 
GRIFFONELL, Griffith Inst. and Central School, 

Svringville, N.Y. 
REVUE, Elba Central, Elba, N.Y. 


Fourth Place 
Dolgeville 


Lebanon Central 


Port Ley- 


SLIPPERTONIAN, 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 


SENIOR COLLEGES. UNIVERSITIES 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


BRONZE BOOK, Central State College, 
Okla. 


Central School, 


Edmond, 


First Place 
Trinity University, San Antonio, 


Univ., 


THE MIRAGE, 


Carbondale, 


Tex. 
THE OBELISK, Southern III. 
Til. 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


TRISKELE, Villa Madonna College, 


Ky. 

COLLEGE, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOK 
First Place 


1949 MASSASOIT, Springfield 
field, Mass. 


Covington, 


College, Spring- 


Fifteen 











SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


SAGAMORE, Southeast 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
First Place 
DEL SUDOESTE, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif. 

1949 PEDAGOGUE, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 

THE 1949 OAK, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 

THE WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Il. 

THE INDEX, Illinois 
Normal, Il. 


Missouri State College, 


State Normal University, 


Second Place 


KNOLL, State Teachers Colleze, Lowell, 
Mass. 
MEMORABILIA, Newark State Teachers College, 


Newark, N.J. 


Lowell 


Third Place 


RICOLED, R. I. College of Education, Providence, 


R.I. 
EFFESTECO, Farmington State Teachers College, 
Farmington, Maine 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
ELMS, New York State Colleze for 
Buffalo, N.YY. 


Teachers, 


Second Place 


THE AURORA, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES—PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
SAMPLER, Sullins Colleze, Bristol, Va. 


THE GRASSBURR, Tarleton State College, Ste- 
phenville, Tex. 
First Place 
THE TOWER, York Junior College, York, Pa. 


SCROLL, Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. ; 
DAR U GAR, Compton College, Compton, Calif. 
TEQUESQUITE, Riverside College, Riverside, 

Calif. 

OLYMPIAN, Grand Rapids Jr. College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. a) , : 
THE ST. REGIAN, Paul Smith's College, Paul 

Smith’s, N.Y. 


Second Place 
ROUNDUP, John Muir Junior College, Pasadena, 
Calif. : 
THE CROSSROADS, Jop!in Junior College, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 


THE CAMPUS, Pasadena City College, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

SAGA, Long Beach City Colleze, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


Third Place 
SAGA. Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N.J. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES—PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 


First Place ; 
THE STATEMENT, State U. of New York, Instit. 
of Appl. Arts & Sciences, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CO-ED BUSINESS COLLEGE 
PRINTED YEARBOOK 


Second Place 
BURDETT LION, Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


SKYLINE, Colorado Women’s College, Denver, 
Colo. 
Second Place 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica City 
Monica, Calif. ; 
RAMPAGES, City College of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
THE REVERIE, Meridian Muny 


Meridian, Miss. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS—PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
BOYS SCHOOLS 


College, Santa 


Junior College, 


Medalist 
KAYDET, St. Thomas Mil. Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
THE KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa. 
First Place 
EVENING PARADE, Xavier High School, New 
York, N.Y 


ARENA, Canisius High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 

THE SABER, Kentucky Mil. Institute, Lyndon, Ky. 

SERAPH, St. Bonadventure High School, Sturte- 
vant, Wisc. 

THE STAR, St. Joseph’s Coll. Institute, Buffalo, 


Sixteen 








N.Y. 
SKIRMISHER, Fork 
Fork Union, Va. 
THE FIR TREE, Woocbury Forest, Woodbury, Va. 
-— CHEVRON, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, 

a. 
THE ANNUAL, Regivpolis College, Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada 
TAMALERO, Tamalpais 
Rafael, Calif. 

THE BLUE AND WHITE, 
Boys, Asheville, N.C. 
CROSSED SABRES, Valley Forge Mil. 

Wayne, Pa. 


Union Military Academy, 


School for Boys, San 


Asheville School for 
Academy, 


Second Place 

THE ACADEMIAN, Shady Side Academy, 
burgh, Pa. 

TAMARACK, Millbrook School, Millbrook, N.Y. 

ADJUTANT, San Rafael Military Academy, San 
Rafael, Calif. 

THE IGNATIAN, St. Ignatius High School, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Pitts- 


HALIGOLUK, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 
THE BLUE BOOK, The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 
GIRLS SCHOOLS 
Medalist 


LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N.Y. 

EMBUR, Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

THE ANGELUS, Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, 
Y 


N.Y. 
THE LILIUM, Mount St. Joseph Academy, Buf- 


falo, N.Y. 
CLARISSIAN, Institute of Notre Dame, Balti- 
more, Md. 
First Place 
PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa Acad- 


emy, New York, N.Y. 
REFLECTIONS, Villa Maria Academy, Malvern, 
Pa. 
LUMEN, Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N.J. 
ECHOES, Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort 
Lee, N.J. 
KA ALELE, St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, T.H. 
THE BELLS, St. Mary of the Angels Academy, 
Haddenfield, N.J. 
DOMINICA, St. Dominic 
N.J. 
VINCENTIAN, St. 
N.J 


Academy, Jersey City, 


Vincent Academy, Newark, 

SACRE COEUR, Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Hoboken, N.J. 

MEMORIES, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fla. 

THE CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Second Place 

ILLUMINATIA, St. Mary’s Academy, Los 
geles, Calif. 

IN THE PINES, Academy of St. 
Pines, Brentwood, N.J. 

THE KODAK, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisc. 

SUNDIAL, Marlborough School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

ROSE LEAVES, The Knox School, Cooperstown, 
N.Y 


An- 


Joseph in the 


THE SHIELD, Academy of the Holy Names, 
Rome, N.Y. 

MARYLAWN, Marylawn of the Oranges, South 
Orange, N.J. 

THE VENTURER, Miss Hewitts Classes, New 


York, N.Y. 
Third Place 
CHEZ NOUS, The Notre Dame Convent School, 
New York, N.Y. 
THE NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame School, Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 
PRIVATE CO-ED SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 


Fourth Place 


VOYAGER, Yeshiva ot Hudson County, Union 
City, N.J. 
CAMP PUBLICATIONS—PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Medalist 
KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebeck, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
THE HARVEST, Holy Family Academy, Bayonne, 
N.J 


PER ‘ANNOS, St. Mary’s High School, Cortland, 
N.Y. 


Second Place 

ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
HEADLINES OF ’°49, Brooklyn Friends School, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE SPARK, Park Scho i of Buffalo, Snyder, N.Y. 
THE BLOTTER, Kew Forest School, Forest Hills, 

N.Y. 

BOYS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Chaminade High School, 





Mineola, N.Y. 
Place 
Valley Forge Military Acad. 


First 

CROSSED SABRES, 
emy, Wayne, Pa. 

Second Place 

= St. Benedict's Prep School, Newark, 

THE LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Miss. 

COYLE REVIEW 1949, Msgr. James Coyle High 


School, Taunton, Mass. 
Third Place 
THE CANTAURIAN, Canterbury School, New 


Milford, Conn. 
PREVOST, Msgr. Prevost High School, Fall River, 
Mass. 
SHAMROCK, 
troit, Mich. 


Catholic Central High School, De- 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First 


ECHOES, Academy of the 
Springs, Md. 


Place 


Holy Names, Silver 


Third Place 


MARYLYNN, St. Mary's Girls High School, Lynn, 
Mass. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 
GREER SCHOOL, Greer School, New York, N.Y, 
THE SENTRY, Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hobo- 
ken, N.J. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade High School, Boston, 
Mass. 
First 
THE TECHNICIAN, Chicago 
cago, Ill. 
FLAME AND STEEL, Murrel-Dobbins Voc.-Tech. 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JONESTITE, Jones Commercial High School, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Place 


Voce. School, Chi- 


Second Place 
MANNEQUIN, Sarah J. Hale Voc. High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (June and January) 


THE TECHNICIAN, Alexander Hamilton Voe. 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place 
THE ARTISIAN (January), Sam. Gompers Voce, 
& Tech. High School, Bronx, N.Y. 
THE ARTISAN (June), Sam. Gompers Voc. & 


Tech. High School, Bronx, N.Y. 
Fourth Place 
BLUE AND GRAY, Worcester Boys Trade High 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—LITHO. YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 
THE PRIMER, Yorkville Voc. High School, New 
York, N.Y. 
THE WAVOHIAN, Washington Voc. High School. 
Washington, D.C. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
THE BUSY BEE, P.S. 33, Queens, Queens Vil- 
lage, N.Y. 
SIDWAY LOG, Charlotte Sidway School, Grand 


Island, N.Y. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 

First Place 
Ludlum School, Hempstead, N.Y. 


Second Place 
be VOICE OF 115, P.S. 115, Floral Park, L.L, 
Y 


THE LUDLUM, 


CHERUBIM, Jewish Center School, Woodmere, 
L.I., N.Y. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
MIMEOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 


THE SEARCHLIGHT, B. K. Bruce School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Third Place 
— AND VIEWS OF 34, P.S. 34, Jersey City, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MIMEOGRAPHED CLASSBOOK 
First Place 


VOICE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, St. 
School, Newark, N.J. 


Lucy's 
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Dreams Come True 
(Continued from Page 5) 


effect. Thus, through editorials, features, 
columns, cartoons, or pictures, the idea 
was carried out in each issue of every dio- 
cesan school paper. 


ing with the student-editors provided the 


A mid-semester meet- 


needed impetus to last until May. 

Results were astonishing. 

When the second convention was planned, 
the youngsters’ efforts were not forgotten. 
The “Pius XI DSPA Cup” was to be pre- 
sented to the school whose paper carried 
out the project most effectively. 


OME May, 1949, and John Carroll 
University again threw open its doors 
to the Association for another annual con- 
vention. Conducted on the same general 
plan as the first one, the 1949 meet had 
some novel features. 
There was, for example, an “on-the-spot” 
student interview with Miss Carol Jackson, 


Each school 


was given one Press ribbon, to be worn by 


main speaker for the day. 


the student chosen by his school to do the 
interviewing. The written interviews had 
to be in at a specified time, to provide ample 
time for judging. A “Recorder Trophy,” 
offered by the local chapter of the Knights 
of Columbus, was presented to the winner 
at the last general session. 


Individual winners were presented with 
bronze DSPA medals and certificates for 
outstanding work in news reporting, feature 
writing, sports stories, editorials, columns, 
photography, and art. The contest for 
competition in these various departments 
was open well in advance of the convention. 
Stories appearing in any issue of the school 
paper of the current year were clipped, 
pasted to an 84x11 sheet of typewriting 
paper, properly identified, and sent to the 
Pro- 


fessional men and women from different 


chairman of the contest committee. 


parts of the country served as judges to 
insure objectivity in evaluation. 

As of last year, the diocesan weekly, The 
Catholic Universe Bulletin, presented its 
trophy—a rotating award—to the school 
publishing the outstanding Catholic news- 
paper in the diocese. 

“Free Refreshments!” blared a large sign, 
fifteen minutes before the social hour began. 
Youngsters do have a way of storing in- 
credible amounts of cokes and potato chips 
and candy in the blink of an eye! The 
wear and tear of an hour of dancing and 
merry-making was a pleasant way of closing 


another chapter in the «\ssociation’s work. 
WHAT ABOUT ADVISER HELPS? 


The officers arranged for a two-day short- 
course during the Easter recess. Dr. Regis 
L. Boyle, noted educator in the field of 
journalism, conducted the sessions. It was 
really Dr. Boyle’s six-week course in Super- 
vision of School Publications, which she 
teaches during the summers at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 
—in a concentrated dose. For those who 
had little or no training in the field, the 
experience was priceless. 

Another major contribution of the Asso- 
ciation was the furthering of student prep- 
aration in creative writing through the offer 
of a $300 scholarship to the Writers’ Insti- 
Conducted 


on a competitive basis, the result ended in 


tute at St. Louis University. 


a tie between two seniors of different schools. 
Because the Association charges no mem- 
bership fees, its only source of income is the 
proceeds from the annual conventions. 
Hence, the scholarship was split. 

Under the present set-up, the financial 
drain on the treasury is too great to war- 
Instead, 
it is hoped that scholarships to the High 
School Institute at Catholic University, 


under Dr. Boyle, may be offered in the 


rant further college scholarships. 


future. 
Anything wrong with dreaming? 


“Where You Going?’ 
(Continued from Page 9) 


school girl: “The word this year is metic- 
ulous.” 

With the boys, T-shirts and open collars 
are still popular, but almost everywhere it 
is becoming fashionable to wear the shirts 
tucked in. Argyle socks, preferably knitted 
by a “connected” girl, are much in de- 
mand. In Seattle, there is even a real effort 
to keep shoes shined and hair cut. One 
new fad in the East: black belts buckled 
in back. 

In Detroit, the boys have adopted a 
high-laced boot cut on heavy ski-boot lines, 
which makes an impressive clatter in high 
school corridors. For girls, the ballerina 
slipper is fashionable for anything from 
study hall to football games. In either sex, 
of course, only a “sqeegie” would wear a 
hat. 


In short, fall was off to a normal start. 
Courtesy of TIME, Copyright Time Inc., 1949 


With the Papers 


HI-LIFE, Columbia, S.C., High School’s 
newspaper, is preparing for great things 
during this, its Silver Jubilee year. Under 
the direction of Charles MacInnis, Adviser, 
it is planning an anniversary issue of some 
magnitude. It is tracing the records of all 
who have served on the staff and enlisting 
their aid and cooperation in making such 
a portrayal of the work and accomplish- 
ments of the paper during its first quarter 
of a century that no question will again 
be raised as to the value and merit in such 
a service. The issue will carry a greeting 
from the membership of the CSPA, also in 


its 25th Anniversary Year. 


The ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
issued a Football Extra for the first night 
game of the season. It featured, also, the 
new three-story “lighthouse” score board 
which will record all Tech’s victories—to say 
nothing of defeats! Editors were 
former staff members who sandwiched in 
the job before they left for Franklin and 
Wellesley College respectively. 


two 


Several 
alumni financed the printing of 10,000 
copies, a former Tech printer, now at Short- 
ridge High School in the same city, did 
the job, and the miniature souvenir edition 
of the Cannon was in the hands of the 
spectators in time for the opening game. 


‘Perceptiplan’---by Campus 


To produce “more distinctive and more 
interesting yearbooks”, the Campus Pub- 
lishing Company has channeled its program 
called the ‘“Perceptiplan 
This is augmented by a series 


into what is 
Method”. 
of pamphlets, covering all phases of the 
publication of a yearbook, and issued in 
steps leading toward the logical completion 


of the job. 


FOUND.---a Bracelet 


A slender silver bracelet, which an in- 
formed member of the office staff says is 
“a jangles, because they wear a whole bunch 
of them together”, was found during the 
concluding luncheon of the Yearbook Con- 
ference at the McAlpin. 
lady, in counting up her store of bracelets, 


If some young 


finds one missing for which she can give 
no good account to herself and will give 
us a hint as to identification, we’ll be happy 


to forward it. 





Revised Price.... New ..ee- 


as Yearbook Fundamentals 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


a 40-page booklet containing the rating 
sheets for Yearbooks used in the Annual 


on and after October 1, 1949 Critique and Contest together with explana- 


will be 


tory text and suggestions for better books. 


20c to Members 
30c to Others 50c to Members 


tee 75¢ to Others 
(new printing) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). [out of prin]. 

Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Microfilm—showing 67 Medalist newspapers—$6. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Year).oks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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